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THE UNITED NATIONS IN WEST AFRICA 


THE strategic and economic importance of West Africa in the war 
effort of the United Nations has been emphasized by the appointment, 
on June 5, 1942, of Viscount Swinton as Resident Minister in British 
West Africa with Cabinet rank. The purpose of this appointment is to 
ensure effective co-operation between all the services, civil and military, 
and to bring under a single control the many different war interests. 
All the British territories in West Africa, including the Mandated area 
of the Cameroons and Togoland (administered . respectively with 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast), are subject to Crown Colony government. 
Each of the four territories, the Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, 
and Nigeria is divided into a colony comprising the coastal regions 
where European influence is relatively strong, and a Protectorate 
covering the more backward hinterland. There is a separate Governor 
and an Executive and Legislative Council for each of the four terri- 
tories. The Governor legislates for the Protectorate by proclamation 
and by ordinances enacted with the advice of the Legislative Council 
for the coastal regions. On the Legislative Council there are a con- 
siderable number of African representatives including paramount 
chiefs, members elected by councils of head chiefs, and other selected 
representatives. The form of government allows for considerable 
variation in local authority, but co-ordination between the civil 
authorities of the different territories has been established during the 


war by the Governor’s Conference, presided over at present by the 


Governor of Nigeria; military authority is co-ordinated under the single 
authority of the Commander-in-Chief at Accra. The appointment of a 
Resident Minister does not apparently indicate any constitutional 
change; the territories are to remain under their own Governors who 
will continue to function under the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in Whitehall. There are, however, many new issues to be considered, 
co-operation is needed with the many Ministries in Great Britain, such 
as the three Services and the Ministries of War Transport, Supply and 
Food, all of which for strategic and economic reasons have a growing 
interest in West African affairs; very close co-operation with the local 
administrators of Fighting French and Belgian territories in West 
Africa is also essential. A representative of the Cabinet fully acquainted 
with general war policy should be in a position to settle many urgent 
problems on the spot. 

British territories in West Africa, including the areas under British 
Mandate, have a total area of nearly 500,000 square miles which is 
rather greater than that of the whole of the Union of South Africa. 
The total population is estimated at well over 25$ million, and in 
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certain districts, notably in Nigeria, the density of population is high. 
The territories do not form one solid block but are separated from each 
other by very many miles of country which, for the greater part, 
consists of the Vichy-controlled French Colonial territory of French 
West Africa; only Nigeria has frontiers contiguous with the vast area 
of Fighting French and Belgian territories which stretch far into the 
heart of the African continent and provide a link with British territories 
in north-east, east and south Africa. The Gambia, the most northerly 
and much the smallest of the British territories, has a total area of 
some 4,000 square miles stretching in a narrow strip along the banks of 
the Gambia river. Bathhurst, the capital, is only about 100 miles south 
of Dakar and Sierra Leone is over 300 miles distant, the intervening 
territory being Vichy French, except for Portuguese Guinea. Sierra 
Leone has an area of some 30,000 square miles with a coastline of 
about 200 miles, and is separated from the Gold Coast by some 65) 
miles of Liberian and Vichy French territory. The total area of the 
Gold Coast including British Togoland is about 92,000 square miles, 
and the coastline extends for some 400 miles. A distance of about 100 
miles separates the Gold Coast from Nigeria, which is by far the largest 
of the British West African colonies. The total area of Nigeria, in- 
cluding the British Cameroons, is 373,000 square miles, more than three 
times that of the United Kingdom. The present estimated population 
amounts to over 20 million compared with about 3} million for the Gold 
Coast including British Togoland, about 2 million for Sierra Leone and 
much less than a quarter of a million for the Gambia. The coastline 
of Nigeria stretches 500 miles along the Bight of Benin (Gulf of Guinea); 
inland, both to the north-east and north-west, frontiers march with 
Vichy French territory, but to the east and south-east they are con- 
tiguous with the Fighting French territories of the French Cameroons 
and French Equatorial Africa beyond which lies the Belgian Congo. 
The adherence to the Fighting French of the colonies of Gabon, 
Middle Congo, and Ubangi Shari, comprising French Equatorial 
Africa, and also of the French Cameroons, was proclaimed in August, 
1940 by M. Eboué, Governor of Chad, and by the military Governor; 
subsequently General de Lorimant, then acting as the envoy of General 
de Gaulle, entered Brazzaville, the capital of French Equatorial 
Africa, and took over all civil and military powers. On Nov. 
12, 1940, the post of High Commissioner for all Fighting French 
territory in West Africa was created. All the territories remain under 
their own Governors, subject to the control of this High Commissioner, 
who acts as General de Gaulle’s representative. The total area of 
French Equatorial Africa and of the French Cameroons is approxi- 
mately 1,126,000 square miles, the population is estimated at about 5 
million including only very few Europeans. The Belgian Congo and 
the Mandated area of Ruandi Urundi have retained their independence 
under the Belgian Cabinet established in London, and are administered 
by the General Administrator for the Colonies who has legislative and 
executive powers. The total area of these Belgian territories is some 
920,000 square miles, roughly 80 times the size of Belgium itself; the 
total population is estimated at 14 million, of whom perhaps some 26,(00 
are Europeans, mainly Belgian. These Fighting French and Belgian 
territories which adjoin Nigeria extend right across central Africa, and 
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provide a vital strategic link to the north-east. Both French Equatorial 
Africa and the Belgian Congo have frontiers with the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, and to the east and south-east the Belgian Congo. extends to 
Uganda, Tanganyika, and Northern Rhodesia. 


STRATEGIC POSITION 

Ever since the virtual closing of the Mediterranean, West Africa has 
become of the utmost strategic importance, more particularly so since 
the United States entered the war. All reinforcements and supplies for 
the United Nations, sent from the United Kingdom and United States, 
must cross the central and south Atlantic and go round by the Cape of 
Good Hope or be sent across Africa from West African ports by the 
routes—mainly air routes—which are being opened up with great 
rapidity and are being used more and more extensively. Personnel and 
supplies, including aircraft urgently needed for the reinforcement of 
the United Nations Air forces in the Middle East and beyond, are now 
being flown across Africa. The guarding of all these vital lines of 
communication is absolutely essential, for should Germany succeed in 
obtaining frem the Vichy Government full control of French West 
Africa they would be gravely endangered. 

The Colonial territory of French West Africa in the hands of the 
Vichy Government has a total area of 1,816,000 square miles and 
stretches from the southern frontiers of Algeria and from the frontiers 
with adjoining Fighting French territory to the Atlantic. Dakar on 
the coast of Senegal is a very strongly fortified naval and air base, the 
harbour is one of the best on the west coast of Africa, is well equipped 
for refuelling, and has a dry dock. It is in a key position for naval and 
air operations against the vital lines of communication across and even 
on the far side of the Atlantic. Situated on the extreme west of Africa, 
Dakar is only some 1,715 nautical miles from Pernambuco on the 
extreme east of South America, where important trans-Atlantic air 
bases are established, and is roughly about the same distance from 
Gibraltar. It is not possible to say how far Germany has already 
exerted, or may exert in the future, pressure on the Vichy Government 
for the use of Dakar or to what extent there has already been penetra- 
tion there by German personnel, nor is it clear exactly what attitude 
the local authorities would adopt in the event of Germany attempting 
to assume control. In the Spring of 1941 it was reported that, at the 
instance of Germany, the projected Trans-Saharan railway to link up 
the present Oran-Colomb-Bechr railway in Algeria with the Niger 
river, was to be constructed with all haste. From Dakar there is already 
a railway which runs for some 450 miles inland to Bamako on the river 
Niger in French Sudan south of Timbuktu, so that the completion of 
the projected railway would greatly facilitate other land communica- 
tions between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. There have been 
statements that the Nazi Todt organization was superintending the 
construction of the new railway and that European prisoners were 
being employed; it would appear, however, from recent references in 
the French Press, that owing to a shortage of material the line has 
hot yet been extended beyond Beni-Abbes on the southern borders 
of Algeria, in which case there is still another 900 miles to be 
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completed before the Niger can be reached.! pra the eastern 
desert frontier of the Sahara lies the F ighting French territory 
of Chad, and there is a strategic road running from Fort Lamy, 
the capital, south of Lake Chad, to Timbuktu, where the new 
railway is ultimately to have its terminal point, and from thence 
to Dakar. A Vichy French naval and air base on the west coast, much 
less well known than Dakar, is Abidjan near the port of Bouet on the 
Ivory Coast, between Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast; it was reported 
from Vichy in September, 1941 that great efforts were being made to 
turn the lagoon at Abidjan into a secure land-locked inland harbour for 
the accommodation of large vessels. It would appear that Abidjan 
might be a very useful submarine base. 

The main ports on the British West African coast are Bathurst in 
the Gambia, Freetown in Sierra Leone, Takoradi and Accra in the 
Gold Coast, and Lagos and Port Harcourt in Nigeria. Bathurst can 
accommodate smaller types of ocean-going vessels and is the most 
northerly port of call for aircraft crossing the Atlantic; it is believed 
that owing to its proximity to Dakar defences have been or are being 
constructed. Freetown, situated about 400 miles south of Bathurst on 
the mountainous peninsula of Sierra Leone, about 28 miles long and 9 
miles wide, after which the colony is named, is one of the finest natural 
harbours on the west coast; it is an important fortified naval and air 
base and a port of call for convoys. At Takoradi there is a well equipped 
artificial deep-water harbour constructed at an original cost of 
£3,000,000 and opened in 1928; it is the only harbour between 
Sierra Leone and Nigeria capable of giving complete shelter for ocean- 
going ships of large size. Accra is an open road-stead, but also has an 
air base. Lagos, the main port of Nigeria, has deep-water quays and 
provides considerable accommodation for ocean-going vessels, and both 
here and at Port Harcourt there is a floating dock. Lagos is of great 
significance as a transatlantic air base situated on the route to the 
Angio-Egyptian Sudan and to East Africa which links with air routes 
throughout the Middle East and with those to India and to the Union 
of South Africa. The distance between Lagos and Khartoum is about 
2,300 miles and Fort Lamy in the Chad territory, where there is an 
important air base, is about 1,000 miles distant from Lagos. Even 
before the war the route from Lagos to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was 
used for the weekly West African air mail service running between the 
United Kingdom and Khartoum. 

In the French Cameroons the main port is Duala, a deep water 
harbour which can dock ships up to 10,000 tons, and which also has 
air bases; on the French Equatorial African coast, Libreville, Port 
Gentil, and Pointe Noire are harbours capable of considerable develop- 
ment. At Pointe Noire extensive harbour works are being undertaken. 
On the coast between the French Cameroons and the French Congo 
territory of Equatorial Africa lies the very small territory of Rio Muni; 
this and the island of Fernando Po, lying off the coast of the Cameroons 
in the bend of the Gulf of Guinea, are Spanish possessions. The Belgian 
coast consists of the northern banks. of the mouth of the great 
Congo river; the southern banks are part of Portuguese West Africa. 


1 See ‘“‘West Africa and the War,’’ by the Rt. Hon. Lord Hailey in the 
Sunday Times, June 14, 1942. 
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Nhe Congo is navigable from its mouth for 95 miles up to the Belgian 
yort of Matadi, which, connected by river and railway communications 
vith L eopoldville and also Brazzaville, serves as a maritime port for 
he great Congo waterways of Central Africa that lead to Stanleyville, 
and ultimately to Lake Tanganyika. 
From all the main ports of British West Africa, with the exception of 
Bathurst, served mainly by river facilities, there are railway communi- 
ations with the principal inland towns and trading centres. From 
Freetown there are 270 miles of railway running inland, and in the 
;old Coast a railway of some 500 miles connects Takoradi with Kumasi 
n Ashanti, and from there runs to Accra; there are also several branch 
ines. In Nigeria, from Lagos and Port Harcourt there are main lines 
vhich converge at Kaduna in Northern Nigeria and extend from there 
north-east to well beyond Kano in the direction of Lake Chad and 
jorth to the French West African frontier, while there are several 
branch lines, one running to the main mining areas. Including branch 
ines, the total mileage amounts to some 2,000 miles. From Dualu 
there are lines running inland, and from Pointe Noire the railway runs 
for 318 miles up to Brazzaville, where a new river port is being con- 
tructed to facilitate traffic between the Congo and the railway. With 
he development of economic resources in West Africa during the last 
wo or three decades, not only railways, but many thousands of good 
motor roads have been constructed up into the hinterland. Through 
‘igeria there are roads that link up with the Chad territory,.and the 
Cameroons are extremely well served with excellent roads originally 
constructed before the last war by the Germans, and these connect 
with a good motor road that leads to Fort Lamy. From here there are 
motor transport routes that lead, on the one hand, through French 
West Africa and, on the other, stretch far into the Belgian Congo. In 
addition, from Lake Chad good caravan routes extend right across the 
desert to Libya and to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Communications 


Bare now available that cut through the jungles and deserts of tropical 


Africa, and the west is no longer cut off from the east. 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES 

West Africa together with the Belgian Congo has economic resources 
which the United Nations are very much dependent for supplies, 
and for some commodities such as rubber, tin, and palm products, 
his dependence has become very much greater since the loss to the 
Japanese of main sources of supply in the Far East. In the British 
territories there is little or no modern industrial development and the 
countries exist very largely on the production and exportation of 
rimary products, both agricultural and mineral, the former being far 
the most important to the national economy. With only one or two 


the exact opposite is the case, for the mines are worked by European 
companies; the Crown retains mineral rights and concessions are 
granted on payment of compensation to the land-owners who, it is 
often alleged, receive very small sums compared with profits paid to 
Européan shareholders. 

Among agricultural products exported from British territories the 


C 











more important are cocoa, palm oil and palm kernels, and groundnut 

Cocoa, the principal crop, is mainly produced in Nigeria and the Gol 
Coast, which together before the war exported over 300,000 tons » 

annum, or nearly half of world supplies; the United States, the Unite 
Kingdom, Germany and the Netherlands were the chief markets 
Since the war a West African Cocoa Control Board has been set up t 
purchase on behalf of the United Kingdom the entire crop and to } 

responsible for marketing and for the disposal of surpluses due to th 
closing of continental European markets and shipping difficulties 
The chief source of palm oil and palm kernels is Nigeria, which togeth 

with the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone exported in 1938 about 290,00 
tons of palm oil and palm kernels (reduced to terms of palm kern 

oil content), or the equivalent of 35 per cent of total world net exports 
The other main producing countries are the Dutch East Indi 

and Malaya which, in 1938, exported 30 and 7 per cent of worl 
exports respectively. With the loss of Far Eastern supplies the import 
ance of West African production has been greatly increased; pal 

products are urgently required as fats for the manufacture of margarine 
soap and explosives and for various other industrial purposes. 4! 
the palm products shipped to the United Kingdom are purchased by 
the Ministry of Food, which also markets exports of groundnuts 
another crop valuable for its fatty oil content. Exports of groundnuts 
from Nigeria and Gambia in 1937-38 amounted to over 540,000 tons 
or nearly 8 per cent of world supplies, of which India produces mor 
than half. Cotton has for long been grown in Nigeria, but productio 
is not large compared with world supplies and normally at least ha 
is required for domestic consumption; in 1939 exports of cotto 
amounted to just under 4,400 tons. Both Nigeria and Sierra Leong 
provide a small export of rubber, in 1940 less than 4,000 tons; to wha 
extent the resources of wild rubber can be exploited is not known 
Forestry resources, and exports of timber are very considerable; it 
1939 Nigeria exported 432,364 cubic feet of mahogany alone. Mino 
forest products exported include beeswax, piassava fibre, gum arabic 
gum copal and other gums. Throughout West Africa encouragement is 
being given to the cultivation of agricultural crops not previousl) 
grown to any large extent, but now required mainly to replace imports 
the same applies to the cattle rearing and dairying industries in tht 
highlands of Nigeria. The cattle industry provides a considerable 
export of hides and skins. 

The most important mineral resources in British West Africa art 
tin, manganese, chrome, tungsten, coal, iron ore, gold, and diamonds 
Before the war Nigeria ranked fifth as a world producer of tin ore ané, 
since the loss of Far Eastern supplies, Nigerian tin has become of vita 
significance. The ore is of high grade with a metal content of 7) pet 
cent; exports in 1941 amounted to some 17,000 tons (metal content 
It is believed production can be considerably increased and the mines 
where workings are almost all alluvial, are being given every assistance 
Tin is not smelted in West Africa and only ore is exported. The Golé 
Coast has one of the largest sources of manganese in the world anc 
before the war ranked third after the U.S.S.R. and India as a wor! 
producer. Pre-war exports reached in 1937 a maximum of well over ‘ 


quarter million tons (metal content) and since the war production hay... 
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been greatly expanded. Chrome is produced in Sierra Leone and 
tungsten in Nigeria; (in terms of metal content 4,700 tons and 137 
tons respectively in 1939); though in both cases the output is small 
compared with world supplies, they are vital requirements for arma- 
ment industries, and every endeavour is being made to measure 
output. Coal deposits in Nigeria are believed to be extensive but not 
of very high grade; in 1939 some 50,000 tons of coal were exported. 
Sierra Leone has large deposits of heuratite iron ore; in 1939 exports 
amounted to nearly half a million tons (metal content). Gold is mainly 
produced in the Gold Coast where production in 1940 amounted to 
19,239 kilograms, and also in Nigeria and Sierra Leone; the two latter 
also produce huge quantities of industrial diamonds needed for machine- 
tool industries. 

fhe Fighting French territories have an export surplus of palm oil 
and palm kernels, groundnuts, benniseed, coffee, cocoa, cotton, rubber, 
hides and skins, okamé wood and other timber. Though except for 
okamé wood exports are not very large, compared with world supplies, 
they are important, and output, more particularly of cotton and hides 
and skins, has been increased. There is a small output of gold. Economic 
arrangements have been made between the Fighting French ‘colonies 
and the British and Belgian Governments for financial and economic 
co-operation. 

In the Belg-‘an Congo there is a wealth of resources. Of agricultural 
products exported the more important are palm oil (of high grade), 
alm kernels, and cotton. Exports of palm products in 1938 accounted 
or over 13 per cent. of world exports of palm oil and palm kernels 
reduced to oil content. Cotton production is very considerable, but an 
increasing part of the crop is required for domestic consumption; in 
the Leopoldville cotton mills, the largest in Africa, exports in 1939 
amounted to some 35,000 tons. Other agricultural products available 
for export are groundnuts, coffee, cocoa, sugar, maize, rice, tapioca 
and a small, but valuable, amount of rubber. The production of such 
commodities as chiuchona bark, kapok, soya beans, and tung oil 
is gradually being developed. In the vast tropical forests of the 
Congo, timber resources, mainly hard woods including teak, are virtu- 
ally inexhaustible. Copal gum (required for varnishes) is an important 
export. The Congo has also very important mineral supplies; it is a 
leading world producer of industrial diamonds, radium and cobalt, 
and produces copper, tin, gold and other minerals. In 1938 exports 
of cobalt-alloy, an essential for armament industries, amounted to over 
5,000 tons and production is now being increased. The output of copper 
which is smelted in the country provided in 1938 about 6 per cent of 
world supplies, and exports of rough copper and scrap amounted to 
118,000 tons; copper sheets and wire, etc., and copper sulphate are also 
exported. The same company which controls the entire output of 
copper also produces manganese, lead, zinc, and radio-active ores. 
rhe production of tin, for which the Congo ranks sixth as a world 
producer', is now being pushed up to a maximum; in 1941 total exports 
of tin ore (metal content) amounted to over 14,000 tons. A proportion 
of the tin ore mined is smelted within the country. Production of gold 


‘ Excluding Far Eastern supplies, the Congo and Nigeria are the only large 


mpPources of tin supply outside Bolivia, 
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in the Congo and Ruandi-Urundi amounted in 1940 to over 20,00) 
kilograms. Purchasing and financial agreements relating to the Belgian 
Congo have been made between the British and Belgian Governments, 


DEFENCE 

The above notes are sufficient to indicate the very significant par 
West Africa and the Belgian Congo are playing in the war effort and the 
urgent need for their defence. The chief military force raised in British 
territory is the Royal West African Frontier Force consisting of the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and the Gambia regiments. There 
is no conscription for this African Force and there appears to be no 
lack of volunteers, though there is a strong desire that Africans should 
not be barred from commissioned rank. Normally the Force does not 
serve abroad; the Gold Coast and Nigerian regiments have, however, 
already proved their worth by their fine service in the Abyssinian 
campaign. Naval defences are being put into operation, more par- 
ticularly in Nigeria, where the Nigerian Marine is co-operating in coastal 
defence; in coastal areas A.R.P. services are being organized. In the 
French and Belgian territories Colonial Forces are recruited by con- 
scription and by volunteer enlistment. Both the French and Belgian 
Forces have been serving with distinction in north-east Africa. Through: 
out West Africa the R.A.F. are in operation and French and Belgian 
air services are co-operating. There are already many civil and military 
air bases throughout West Africa and the Congo, and it is reported 
that many more are being established. 

In British West Africa there is a growing nationalist movement well 
represented in the Press. It appears clear that African nationalist 
leaders are hoping that after the war there may be drastic changes, 
both political and economic, and the ultimate goal would seem to be 
a Federated West Africa with status something akin to that of 
Abyssinia, the restoration of whose independence caused great enthu- 
siasm. In the meantime, West Africa is giving most loyal and generous 
support to the cause of the British Empire and to the war effort of the 
United Nations. There are no illusions as to the fate designed for the 
African people in the event of an Axis victory and German domination. 

D.PE. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE-~—I 


RECENT articles in this Bulletin have attempted to provide a summary 
of the causes and the prospects of industrializatior. in a number of 
countries, both overseas and in Eastern Europe, which have hitherto 
been .dependent mainly on primary production, and have been ex 
porters of primary products. It may be useful to consider in somewhat 
greater detail the effects which this industrialization is likely to have 
on international trade, and on the trade of the United Kingdom inf 
particular. . 

The effect of such industrialization was considered at some length by) 
the Balfour Committee (Committee on Industry and Trade) in thei) 
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Survey of Overseas Markets, published in 1926, and it is convenient to 
start with the points there brought forward. While admitting that the 
immediate effects of overseas industrialization are to restrict the export 
trade of Britain and other old manufacturing countries, the Committee 
draws attention to a number of offsetting factors. The first of these, 
namely, the fact that the newly-developed manufactures of overseas 
countries are mainly of simple and coarse nature at first, mitigates but 
does not offset the restrictive effect on British export markets, and 
need not be considered here. The second is the additional demand for 
plant and materials created by the establishment of industry, the third 
is the extra purchasing-power to which it gives rise, and the fourth is 
the stimulus given to primary industries elsewhere, and hence the 
increase in the demand there for industrial imports, as a result of the 
diversion of workers from primary to secondary industry in any area. 
It will be worth examining these three factors more closely. 


The Demand for Equipment 

[It was pointed out in the Bulletin for June 13, 1942, that the amount 
of invested capital required per person occupied in industry varies very 
much, from perhaps £150 in the lightest factory industries to over 
{1,000 at the other end of the scale. A considerable proportion of this 
amount is the cost of plant, etc., which, in countries hitherto mainly ~ 
dependent on primary production, would have to be imported. What is 
of the greatest interest, however, is not the cost of such equipment per 
man occupied in the new industries, but the relation which its cost 
bears to the value of the goods produced with it, and, in conjunction 
with this, the frequency with which it has to be renewed. 

Data from which this can be determined are available for Australia. 
It is possible to relate the total depreciation allowed on plant and 
machinery in industry, or the extensions and replacements made to it 
in any year, or its book value at any time, to the value of the goods 
produced with its help, all double-counting (as, for instance, when the 
product of one industry is the raw material of another) having been 
roughly eliminated. For the present purpose, the food, drink, and 
tobacco manufacturing and packing industries, and electricity and 
gas production are omitted, since their products (with the exception of 
tobacco) would probably not be imported into Australia in any con- 
siderable quantities even if the country had not embarked on what is 
generally meant by “‘industrialization”. The “value added by manu- 
facture’ in the remaining secondary industries, plus the value of fuel 
and power used, amounted to about {A154 million in 1937-8. The 
value of Australian-produced raw materials, not the products of any of 
the industries under review, but used by them, may be roughly estim- 
ated at about {A21 million, so that the total value of Australian indus- 
trial production, excluding the food, drink, and tobacco industries, and 
excluding also any double-counting and the value of imported materials, 
was probably about £A175 million. This we may call their ‘‘net output”. 
If Australia had developed no secondary industries except those which 
are most closely related to her main primary production, and yet had 
attained her pre-war standard of living, her imports would presumably 
have had to be increased above the actual pre-war level by something 


ii like this sum, 
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In 1938, the book value of the plant and machinery (excluding all 
land and buildings) employed in the secondary industries under review 
was about £A70 million, or 40 per cent of the net value of their output 
in that year. What relation the cost of that plant, if it had to be bought 
anew (mostly, let it be presumed, from abroad), would bear to its book- 
value cannot be definitely stated, but it would certainly be greater, 
though probably not twice as great. Hence, it seems that, if industries 
like those under review were being started with imported equipment, 
the value of imports of equipment necessary to start them would be 
much less than (perhaps not much more than half of) the value of the 
goods they would produce (and presumably displace in the main from 
the import-list) in each year of their life. To think of the large initial 
cost of buying equipment for industries as an offset against the perpetual 
loss of export markets due to their competition is not, however, entirely 
realistic. In practice, there is a more or less continuous extension of the 
industries, and a still more continuous replacement of their equipment 
as it wears out, and these, giving rise as they do to a continuous demand 
for imported machinery and plant, may be set off against the reduction 
of demand for imports due to their operation. In Australia in 1937-8, 
a year in which extensions and replacements of industrial plant were at 
_ a fairly high level, the value of these extensions and replacements in the 
industries under review amounted to some £A10.5 million, or about 6 
per cent of the net value of their output. This offset cannot be regarded 
as a large one, therefore, even if all extensions and replacements of plant 
are met from abroad. If there is no extension of the industries concerned, 
the offset is, of course, less; the total depreciation allowed in 1937-8 
(which was presumably about enough to cover renewals in the long run) 
was only some £A5 million, or less than 3 per cent of the relevant 
industries’ total net output. 


The Increase in Total Demand 

The first of the Balfour Committee’s offsets is therefore somewhat 
disappointing. Is more to be expected of the second—the general increase 
in income and demand due to industrialization? How important this is 
depends on two things: the economic gain of the industrializing country 
from its industrialization, and the relation between an increase in its 
national income and the consequential increase in demand for foreign 
goods. The first datum to be sought is the difference between real out- 
put per person engaged (measured at world prices, not at the artificial 
prices due to protection and subsidization of various branches o! 
economic activity) in primary and in secondary production. Statistics 
bearing on this have been calculated by Mr. Colin Clark (The Economics 
of 1960, p. 25), who shows that very different relations subsist between 
the productive powers of labour in the two kinds of industry in different 
countries. He estimates that secondary producers, on the average, 
produce about twice as much as primary producers in Esthonia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and India; nearly three times as much in Eire and 
Canada; but that productivity in primary industries substantially 
exceeds that in secondary industries in Australia and New Zealand. 

It is not quite enough, in principle, to take these differences as 4 
measure of the effect on the national income in any of the countries 


mentioned of transferring labour from primary to secondary production. | 
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Such a transfer would itself (to an extent depending on its $ magnitude) 
alter both the physical outputs of those already engaged in the two 
branches of activity and the relative prices of their products. In 
countries where there is a shortage of land, for instance, the removal of 
some agricultural workers into industry would leave more room for the 
remaining ones, and probably increase their per capita output. The 
increase of the industrial population might, especially if accompanied 
by suitable developments, such as the enlarging of the average firm 
and industrial centre, increase average physical productivity there 
also, by giving greater scope for the division of labour. The raising of 
the prices of primary products relatively to those of secondary products, 
which will also result from the transfer to an extent depending on its 
magnitude, tends to reduce the increase in total national income if the 
transfer is economic, or to accentuate the decrease in it if the transfer 
is uneconomic. It may therefore be assumed that, if the country con- 
cerned is a small and overcrowded agricultural one, the effects of 
industrialization on its real national income will be more favourable 
than would appear from a consideration merely of the initial differences 
in productivity between workers in agriculture and industry and of 
the number of them to be transferred from one to the other. On the 
other hand, large-scale industrialization in countries which are im- 
portant producers, and where there is no severe shortage of agricultural 
land, will tend to increase real income less (or decrease it more) than one 
would expect from the initial difference in average productivity and the 
numbers of workers transferred. 
With these qualifications in mind, one may consider the effects of 
industrialization in a concrete case on the simple assumption that 
average outputs per head in the main branches of activity are not 
affected by it. Let us consider an imaginary country which has 60 
per cent of its occupied population (a very high percentage) engaged in 
primary industries (agriculture and mining), and the remaining 40 per 
cent engaged in equal numbers in secondary (manufacturing) industry 
and in the tertiary occupations of providing transport and other ser- 
vices, including commercial services. Average output per person 
engaged we will suppose to be twice as great in both secondary and 
tertiary occupations as in primary. We will further assume that the 
country originally exports primary products (and no others) to a total 
value equal to 15 per cent of its national income—quite a usual propor- 
tion—and imports secondary products (both finished consumers’ goods 
and capital equipment) and a certain amount of materials and/or fuel 
for its industry to a similar total value. Its imports we will assume 
to be made up as follows—materials and fuel for industry, 
9.5 per cent of national income (which is fairly high, and assumes a low 
degree of natural self-sufficiency); replacements for existing industrial 
and transport machinery, etc., 1.2 per cent of national income (about 
the proper quantity in view of the industrial output assumed); and 
finished consumers’ goods, 4.3 per cent of national income. Population 
will be assumed to remain constant, as will average output per head in 
each separate branch of economic activity. 
Now let us suppose that this hypothetical country begins transferring 
1 per cent of its total occupied population per year from primary 
industries to secondary and tertiary. Primary production will decline 
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(on the assumptions made) by an amount equal to 0.7 per cent of the 
original national income per year; secondary and tertiary production 
(together) will rise by about 1.4 per cent of it per year, so that the total 
national income will rise by some 0.7 per cent of its initial value each 
year. Mr. Clark (see The Economics of 1960, p. 26) has calculated that 
about 70 per cent of any increase in real income per head will be devoted 
in general, to tertiary consumption. If this is so, tertiary production 
will have to rise by about 0.5 per cent of original national income per 
annum, so that secondary production must rise by about 0.9 per cent 
of it. 

How much will total demand for goods of the kinds formerly imported 
increase? The demand for industrial raw materials (including any 
formerly imported) will presumably increase at the same proportionate 
rate as industrial production; if the total outputs of secondary and 
tertiary industry were originally about equal (as is assumed above), 
this rate is about 3.1 per cent per annum. The total demand for finished 
consumers’ goods will presumably rise rather less rapidly (proportion- 
ately) than national income, but if, as is probably the case, the kinds 
of consumers’ goods originally imported were largely good-quality or 
luxury products, the demand for them may increase faster (propor- 
tionately) than national income—perhaps by 1 per cent per year. 

In view of the assumptions made about the proportion which imports 
of materials and finished consumers’ goods bear to the original national 
income, this annual rate of increase in the demand for the varieties of 
them formerly imported is equal to a little more than 0.3 per cent of the 
old national income. After a short time, this annual increase wil! be 
augmented by the growth of the replacements needed for industrial 
plant, transport equipment, etc., but this will be equal to only a small 
fraction of 1 per cent of the national income, and we may neglect it. 

When industrialization commences, the demand for new plant, etc. 
will suddenly increase, and thereafter will not alter so long as the pace 
of industrialization remains unchanged. If the new industry established 
is about as heavily equipped as existing Australian industry, the cost 
of this new equipment will probably be equal to about 0.7 per cent of 
the national income in each year, and the cost of extra transportation 
equipment, etc., which is also needed, will perhaps bring the increase in 
capital goods imports at the commencement of industrialization to 
about 1 per cent of national income. 

The increase in the output of secondary industry during the period 
of industrialization postulated is, as has been explained, about 0.9 per 
cent of national income per year. Some of this will take the form o/ 
goods not competing with those formerly imported, such as buildings, 
but, if the country has in the past imported most of its manufactured 
goods which could be economically transported from abroad, it follows 
that most—perhaps two-thirds—of this annual increase in industrial 
production will simply displace goods which, in its absence (and if 
national income were increased in its absence as much as in its presence), 
would be bought from abroad. Thus, the displacement of foreign 
goods by home manufactures will probably be about twice as great as 
(or, at all events, greater than) the increase in demand for goods of the 
kinds concerned in every year of industrialization except the first, in 
which the increased demand for capital goods becomes apparent. Iu 
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our example, the first year of industrialization will bring an increase in 
imports equal to (1.0+-0.3—0.6) or 0.7 per cent of the national income. 
In the second year, the change as compared with the position before 
industrialization began will be (1.0+-2 (0.3—0.6) ) per cent of the original 
national income, and so on. By the fourth year, imports would there- 
fore be less than before industrialization, and would continue to de- 
crease by an amount equal to 0.3 per cent of the original national income 
in each further year, apart from a small but growing offset due to the 
increase of replacements for plant. If at any time industrialization 
came to a halt, there would be a sudden fall in imports equal to 1 per 
cent of the pre-industrialization national income, but thereafter there 
would be no further reduction. 

It is evident that the decline in demand for imports described here as 


' coing on at a uniform pace as long as industrialization continues does 


not correspond at all closely to what happens in practice. There are two 
reasons for this: First, the total populations of most countries, and 
certainly the average outputs per head in most occupations, are not 
stationary aS assumed above, but increase in the course of time, thus 
providing offsets against the tendencies described above which are 
more or less independent of industrialization. Thus, if population 
increases at the moderate rate of 1 per cent per annum and average out- 
put per head both in primary and in secondary and tertiary occupations 
increases also at the same moderate rate, the demand for imports 
(ceteris partbus) will increase by perhaps 2 per cent per annum or 
even more—i.e., by an annual amount equal to about 0.3 per cent of the 
original national income of the country in our example, which began by 
taking imports to the value of 15 per cent of its national income. 
Indeed, in this case the imports of the hypothetical country in question 
will not decline in absolute quantity at all, though they will, of course, 
decline in relation to its national income. Furthermore, an increase in 
average income due to causes other than industrialization will increase 
the number of the displaced primary producers who go into tertiary 
occupations (not competing with imports) and decrease the number 
going into manufacturing industry. 

Secondly, it will not indefinitely continue to be true, as assumed in 
the above example, that as much as two-thirds of new manufacturing 
output in the country consists of goods which it formerly paid it to 
import, and that the rest consists of goods which do not in any case 
enter into international trade. The country’s comparative advantage 
lor producing certain kinds of goods formerly imported will probably 
be so low that it will continue to import them, while its comparative 
advantage for producing other goods, whether formerly imported or 
not used at all, will probably be such that it will export them. As 
imports come to constitute a smaller proportion of the national income, 
the tendency will naturally be for a constantly declining proportion of 
each annual increase in industrial production to be such as will replace 
Imports. To recur to the original example, where total population and 
the average productivity per head in each branch of economic activity 
are constant, and secondary industrial output increases by some 0.9 per 
cent of the original national income each year, the shrinkage of imports 
as a result of further industrialization will cease when the proportion of 
the year’s increase in output which competes directly with imports 
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has been reduced from the originally assumed two-thirds to one-third, 

Moreover, if (as is practically certain to happen sooner or later as 
industrialization proceeds), some of the hypothetical country’s manu- 
factures secure a foreign market, this will tend to make its balance of 
payments more active, and ultimately to make its imports cheaper in 
relation to its home-produced goods. This will cause the volume of its 
imports, and probably their total value, to be higher than would 
otherwise be the case. Industrialization will in any case bring about 
some alteration in the terms of trade, even if no manufactured goods are 
exported, for it will make primary commodities dearer relatively to 
secondary, and there will be a tendency for a greater volume of manv- 
factured goods to be sold than would be expected if no allowance was 
made for price-changes. This possible offset against the depressing 
effect of the industrialization on international trade was not among 
those considered by the Balfour Committee, and, indeed, it is possible 
that the increase in the volume of the industrializing country’s imports 
which it brings about may be more than counterbalanced by the fail in 
their price, but there seems to be, on the whole, a probability that its 
net effect on the export trade of the older manufacturing countries will 
be favourable. 

In the above discussion of a specific (though hypothetical) case of 
industrialization, it has been assumed that output per head in second- 
ary and tertiary industries is higher than in the primary industries 
from which people are transferred, but, as mentioned earlier, there are 
countries—Australia and New Zealand for instance—where the opposite 
is true. In such countries, the national income is probably reduced as a 
result of industrialization, and the power to purchase goods of the kinds 
hitherto imported (irrespectively of whether they now come from abroad 
or from home factories) is diminished instead of being increased. If, for 
instance, in the above example, with the occupational distribution of 
the population originally as assumed before, primary productivity is twice 
as great as secondary and tertiary (total population and average pro- 
ductivity in each kind of activity being stationary), a transfer of 1 per cent 
of the occupied population from primary industries will reduce the real 
national income by 0.6 per cent. Labour will therefore flow into secondary 
industry not only from primary but also from tertiary occupations, and 
it may be calculated that total secondary output will rise by some 8 per 
cent of its former value, or by 1 per cent of the former national income— 
a slightly higher proportion of it than in the former case. Allowing for 
the smaller imports of industrial raw materials and fuel in the present 
hypothetical country than in the former one, where the total output of 
secondary industry was twice as high, the increase in demand for these 
imports can be put at about 0.4 per cent of the original national income. 
If the former imports of finished consumers’ goods are put correspond- 
ingly higher than before, at (say) 9 per cent of former national income, 
the fall in demand for goods of this kind (including the goods now manu- 
factured at home) will be perhaps 0.7 per cent of national income, s° 
that there will (apart from the “‘once-for-all’’ increase in annual intake 
of capital equipment when industrialization begins) be an annual decline 
in total demand for goods of the kinds formerly imported equal to some 
0.3 per cent of national income, instead of (as in the case where second- 
ary and tertiary productivities are higher than primary) a similar 
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increase. If, again, we assume that. two-thirds of the increase in 
secondary production replaces goods formerly imported, we must expect 
an annual decline in demand for imports (after the first year of indus- 
trialization, in which demand for capital equipment increases) of some- 
thing like 1 per cent of the original national income. It must be 
emphasized, however, that the countries where average output per 
head in primary industry is greater than in secondary and tertiary are 


relatively few. 


The Stimulation of Primary Production Elsewhere 

The third of the offsets mentioned by the Balfour Committee is the 
development of new sources of primary commodities, due to the decrease 
of supplies from the former exporting countries which are industrial- 
izing —a development which must lead to’the new primary exporters’ 
increasing their demand for manufactured goods. The industrialization 
will (as mentioned above) make primary products dearer in terms of 
secondary and (probably) tertiary, and this will stimulate primary 
production almost everywhere. In so far as it stimulates it in countries 
which export some or all of the increase in their primary output, it will 
clearly cause those countries to take more manufactured imports, but 
in so far as it stimulates it in countries which have hitherto been 
exporters of secondary rather than primary products, there will be no 
compensating increase in international trade. It is safe to say, there- 
fore, that the compensating increases in international trade to which 
the Balfour Committee referred under this head will be substantially 
less than the original curtailment of it due to industrialization. The 
older exporters of manufactures will have moved a step nearer to self- 
sufficiency, and their terms of trade—the prices of their imports in 
relation to their exports—will have become less favourable than before. 
This will, naturally, be the case in a high degree if the movement to- 
wards industrialization is fairly general among the countries which 
have hitherto been exporters mainly of primary products. 


Conclusion 

The conclusions which have been drawn in the course of the fore- 
going argument may be summarized (and in some degree extended) as 
follows: 

(i) During the process of industrialization, the countries engaged in it 
will require new equipment (most of which must be imported) to an 
annual value of anything between £150 and more than £1,000 (though 
probably, in practice, much nearer to the lower figure than to the upper 
one) for each extra person employed in manufacturing, plus seme 
additional equipment for the public utility services which must grow 
parallel with industrialization. 

(ii) In a favourable case, when the average output per head is much 
greater in secondary and tertiary than in primary.occupations, the 
tendency of the industrializing country to curtail its imports is ade- 
quately counteracted (assuming the rate of industrialization to be at all 
moderate) by the increase in total demand which quite a moderate and 
usual rate of population-growth and of improvement in the technical 
efficiency of all producers can ensure. In an unfavourable case, how- 
ever, where industrialization is undertaken under the stimulus of tariffs 
or subsidies, despite a lower real output per head in secondary and 
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tertiary than in primary occupations, the total volume of the country’s 
imports is almost certain to fall. In any case, industrialization in for. 
merly primary producing countries (after the initial increase in imports of 
equipment which it demands) is almost certain to reduce those coun- 
tries’ imports in relation to their national income, until they reach the 
point where some of their manufactured products prove to be export- 
able. After that point is reached, their international trade may 
increase at any pace—perhaps even faster than their national income. 

(iii) The loss in exports to a particular industrializing country which 
the old industrial countries suffer will be partially compensated by an 
increase in their exports to other countries where primary production 
is stimulated, but the compensation cannot be complete, and may be 
far from it. When the industrializing countries reach the stage of being 
able to export manufactured goods, the fortunes of the older industrial 
exporters are much more uncertain: they will gain in so far as their 
products are complementary with those now being exported by the new 
manufacturing countries, and lose in so far as they are competitive 
with them. The net result will depend on factors which cannot be 
discussed here. 

The general conclusion which can be-drawn is that there are plenty of 
countries in which industrialization, accompanied by a reasonably 
probable rate of growth of population and of productivity in each branch 
of activity, is likely to bring about a gradually increasing, or, at least, 
not a declining, demand for imports, while there are a few others (coun- 
tries whose comparative advantage is still strongly for primary rather 
than secondary production) where the industrialization which is to be 
expected wil! probably bring about an absolute reduction of demand for 
foreign goods. International trade is likely (in the absence of a rapid 
movement towards closer regulation, such as characterized the five 
years after 1929) to continue to expand in absolute volume, but to 
decline relatively to world income. The older industrial exporting 
countries will find themselves faced with the stern necessity of adapting 
themselves to a rapid change in the nature of their production for ex- 
port—they must resign themselves, for instance, to the loss of all their 
textile exports except those of the highest grade, and must concentrate 
in all branches of production upon new products and high quality toa 
greater extent than in the past. 

This, however, is somewhat beside the main line of the present 
argument. It may be worth while in a future article to see how the 
general conclusions reached here by largely a priori reasoning are con- 
firmed or refuted by a study of international trade in the past. 

A. J. B. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over Great Britain was on a heavier scale than for 
some weeks. There were many small raids on coastal districts, and on 
he nights of July 23, 27-28, 29 and 30 widespread raids were carried 

ut by forces of about 60 bombers on north-east and Midlands districts, 
he Germans claiming to have attacked Manchester, Birmingham, and 
ull. On Aug. 2 the Air Ministry announced that Britain’s night 
Hefences had scored in July their biggest success against the Luftwaffe 
ince May, 1941; 43 German aircraft were shot down over Britain by 
ight fighters and A.A. gunners, on 2 occasions 9 bombers being 
lestroyed in one night, while 10 more were destroyed by intruder 
atrols. This made a total of 132 German bombers destroyed over and 
»round Britain at night since the beginning of 1942. In daylight over 
Britain 10 German bombers and 2 fighters were destroyed by fighters. 

Night operations against Germany included a heavy attack on 
Duisburg on July 22 by a force of 300 bombers (including all 3 types of 

-engines) in which iron and steel foundries, factories, coke oven- 
yatteries, blast furnaces, electric power stations, coal power plants, etc., 
vere hit and over 50 4,000-lb. bombs were dropped (13 bombers lost); 
urther heavy attacks on Duisburg on July 23 and 25 (7 and 14 bombers 
respectively missing); ‘‘one of the outstandingly successful attacks of the 
war’ on July 26 on Hamburg, when a powerful force of bombers dropped 
175,000 incendiaries and many H.E.s, including 4,000-Ib. bombs, within 
5) minutes and started huge fires (29 bombers lost); a further attack 
on Hamburg on July 28 (32 bombers and 3 fighters missing); a 
concentrated raid by a strong bombing force on Saarbriicken on July 
29, the first raid on this town since November, 1940 (9 bombers 
lost); a very heavy raid on Diisseldorf on July 31, when more than 
150 2-ton bombs as well as other H.E.s and hundreds of thousands of 
incendiaries were dropped in 50 minutes (30 bombers and 1 fighter 
missing). Attacks were also made at night on aerodromes in the Low 
Countries, railways and other targets in Northern France and shipping 
off the French coast were attacked on the night of July 25, and on 
July 30 night intruder patrols attacked railway engines, marshalling 
yards, and goods sheds on the line between Lille and Bethune and 
bombed a factory in Holland. British bombers and fighters were out 
over France and Holland every day on offensive sweeps and 32 enemy 
fighters were shot down; targets in North-West Germany were bombed 
several times by day. On July 26 pilots of the American Air Force, 
operating for the first time from British bases, joined British fighters 
in widespread sweeps over France by day. During July the Axis 
lost 117 ‘planes in Western Europe and the R.A.F. 251. 

On July 21 the Admiralty announced that a small patrol of light 
coastal craft had engaged a strong force of armed trawlers and flak 
ships escorting a supply ship, off Gris Nez. A trawler was set on fire 
and the supply ship hit several times, and the whole force turned back 
westwards; 1 British motor gunboat was lost. 1 German flak trawler 
was sunk and the other damaged in an encounter with British light 
coastal forces off the French coast on July 26. On July 30 2 further 
encounters with German trawlers off Ymuiden, and one with 3 German 
torpedo boats or minesweepers escorted by E-boats made a total of 
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8 brushes of light naval forces within 10 days, in which the em 
claimed that 4 British gunboats were sunk, and the Admiralty ap. 
nounced that 2 German trawlers were sunk on July 26 and 28 5 
set on fire and others damaged, and at least 1 supply ship sunk. 4 
spirited action took place in the Channel on Aug. 1 night, when q 
British coastal patrol making a sweep off Cherbourg came into contact 
with 4 E-boats, 2 of which were destroyed and 2 others damaged, 
according to the Admiralty. A German report stated that 1 Britis) 
E-boat was sunk and another set on fire during July 31 night north of 
Zeebrugge, while 2 British E-boats were destroyed in the encounter on 
Aug. 1 with no loss to the Germans. 


American Waters. The U.S. War Shipping Administration announced 
on July 21 that shipping losses in the week beginning July 12 were the 
highest since the war began, and that they “greatly exceeded new 
construction’. On Aug. 1 a U.S. naval spokesman announced that 
British naval units were working with U.S. units against U-boats in 
the Atlantic and “had already done a good job of work’’. It was 
learned that a U.S. naval plane had scored 2 direct hits with depth 
charges on a U-boat immediately after it had sunk a Panama cargo 
ship. 

GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In the Voronezh sector the Russians continued to make progress, 
freeing many villages, capturing much booty, and inflicting heavy 
casualties on the Germans. By July 22 the Germans were evacuating 
the east bank of the Don, and of the 4 main crossings in this 
sector only 1 was still in their hands, 2 having been destroyed and 
1 captured by the Russians. On July 26 the Don was forced by the 
Russians in 3 more places, and the Germans took up defensive positions 
to try to stem the Russian advance on Voronezh from the south. 
By July 27 the Russians were carrying out active operations on the 
west bank of the Don and since then, in spite of German reinforce- 
ments and attempts to counter-attack, the initiative in this sector 
remained with the Russians, and they penetrated the German 
defences at several places south of the town. Very fierce fighting 
was maintained and it became more and more an_ infantry 
battle, though with close support from the air; the Russians 
on July 29 estimated the German losses in this sector since mid-Jul 
as 1,000 killed a day. By Aug. 2, however, there was a lull in the 
fighting, while the Russians consolidated their positions and undertook 
active reconnaissances inside the German lines. 

On the lower reaches of the Don, however, the Germans maintained 
their rapid advance, but their drive from Voroshilovgrad to encircle 
the Russians in the Donetz basin failed completely, as the Russians, 
after demolishing mines and factories, withdrew their material (0 
positions near the mouth of the Don and near Rostov. By July 2! 
this position also was threatened and therefore the systematic Russiat 
withdrawal continued, leaving the way open for a German advance 
from the west, north, and east on Rostov. On July 24 the Germans 
claimed to have taken Rostov ‘‘by storm’’, and their tank superiority 
in terrain unfavourable to anti-tank weapons forced the Russians to 
cross to the south bank of the Don, blowing up the bridges behind 
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them and leaving suicide squads to fight in the streets of Rostov. 
Fighting was very bitter in this sector, and all German attempts 
to cross the Don at Rostov and Novocherkassk were very costly. 
On July 25 the Germans claimed the capture of Novocherkassk, but 
the radio referred to a “temporary revival of Russian resistance’’ in 
Rostov, and it was not until July 28 that the Russians announced 
the evacuation of Rostov and Novocherkassk, after having inflicted 
very heavy losses on the enemy. The Germans continued their 
advance across the lower Don, and claimed on July 27 to have reached 
the railway junction of Bataisk, 10 miles south of the Don, and on 
july 28 to have crossed the lower Don on a broad front and reached 
the Manych-Sal area, after capturing Olginskaya. The Russians 
in this sector had little room to manceuvre on the Kuban steppe 
running alongside the salt marshes of the Sea of Azov and their main 
armies were withdrawn to a more easily defensible position, fighting 
only a rearguard action between Bataisk and the important railway 
junction of Tikhoretsh on the main Krasnodar-Stalingrad line. By 
July 30 the Germans were advancing from the lower Don on a 50-mile 
front and claimed to have captured Proletarskaya, on the railway, just 
north of the Manych River. The following day the Germans claimed to 
have taken Kushchevsk, 110 miles south of the Don, and to be advanc- 
ing on a 150-mile front towards Salsk, a railway junction south-west of 
Proletarskaya. They then developed a three-pronged attack, south-west 
along the coast towards Yeisk, the base of the flotilla in the Sea of Azov, 
which they claimed to have engaged on Aug. 2, south along the pipe-line 
and the railway towards the River Yeva, and south-east trom Bataisk, 
where by Aug. 2 they claimed to have reached Salsk and the upper 
reaches of the Kuban River. 

Marshal Timoshenko withdrew his armies, essentially intact, 
from the lower Don sector and concentrated his opposition to the 
German advance in the Tsymlyanskaya area and in the Don elbow 
before Stalingrad. The threat to the vital railway communications 
between Krasnodar and Stalingrad and between Yeisk and Baku was 
very grave, but while the Russians continued to hold the German 
advance farther north around Tsymlyanskaya and in the Don elbow, 
their forces proved a great danger to the German armies advancing from 
the lower Don. German attempts to cross the Don at Tsymlyanskaya 
proved very costly, but by July 25 the Russians admitted that they 
had gained a foothold on the south bank. Fierce fighting continued in 
this sector, and though the Germans managed to establish several 
ridgeheads across the river, the Russians still barred the way to the 
Krasnodar-Stalingrad railway, 32 miles from Tsymlyanskaya. Since 
Aug. | the Russians claimed to be holding the German forces all 
along the front except in the sector south of Rostov. They employed new 
ambushing tactics against the Germin tank advance and developed 
ightning flank attacks; they also improved the co-ordination of land 
and air operations and the Russian air force systematically destroyed 
new Nazi bridgeheads, and attacked new Nazi airfields, often decisively 
intervening in support of the ground forces. 

On July 25 the Germans advanced from Kamensk towards the great 


jon bend opposite Stalingrad and on the following day they claimed to 


have pierced the Russian lines south of Chirskaya, about 60 miles south- 
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west of Stalingrad on the west bank of the Don, while their aircraj 
blasted the railway between Kachalinskaya and Stalingrad, the main link 
between this sector and Voronezh. Reports from Stockholm stated tha 
a big tank battle was developing around Kalach on July 27 and that 
the Russians had withdrawn beyond the Don, blowing up the bridge 
behind them, while German ’planes for the first time attacked Stalip. 
grad and shipping on the Volga. On July 28 the Germans claimed the 
capture of Kalach, but the Russians stubbornly held up the German 
advance along the line of the Chir River, inflicting losses on the Germans 
estimated at 8,000 men killed in one day. Marshal Timoshenko began 
to throw in his reserves in the battle of the Don bend on July 29; at 
Kalach the Russians held the heights to the north of the town, and 
fierce battle developed around Kletskaya, about 80 miles north-west of 
Stalingrad on the west bank of the Don. Since then the great German 
drive on Stalingrad has been halted and fierce tank and artillery battles 
raged, hundreds of new Russian Stormovik bombers, fighters and 
“tank-buster”’ "planes being thrown into the struggle. In the Do 
bend, the Russian and German armies were more or less evenly matched 
and the Russians effectively used their air force to stem the 
German advance. A general intensification of the German assault in 
this sector on Aug. 1 failed to break through the Russian defences, and 
on Aug. 2 the Germans lost 2,000 officers and men killed in this sector 
alone. 

In their great drive along the 300-mile front of the Don, the Germans 
were estimated to be using a million men and the Russian press claimed 
on July 29 that 14 infantry and 2 Panzer divisions had been transferred 
from the West, together with the Richthofen corps, a shock unit of the 
Luftwaffe. Losses on both sides in men and material during the period 
were very heavy; in the week ended July 25 the Russians claimed t 
have destroyed 299 German aircraft for the loss of 137 Russian, and in 
the following week 286 German ’planes as against 201 Russian. The 
Germans on Aug. 2 announced that they had destroyed 482 Russian 
tanks, mainly heavy, north-west of Kalach in the 9 days ending Aug. |. 

German aircraft frequently bombed shipping on the Volga during the 
past week, claiming to have sunk a tanker and 7 freighters on Aug. | 
and to have damaged 16 others. Russian aircraft bombed Kén'gsber 
on July 22 and succeeding nights, and large fires were started. On Jul) 
25 they claimed to have sunk 2 German transports in the Gulf oi 
Finland; on July 27 a German submarine and a transport of 10,000 tons 
were sunk in the Barents Sea; the following day the sinking of 3 German 
transports, totalling 19,000 tons, in the Bay of Finland was claimed; on 
July 30 a midget Soviet submarine sank a German U-boat in Arctic 
waters and units of the Fleet Air Arm sank a German transport 0! 
15,000 tons in the Barents Sea; and on Aug. 2 a transport of 6,000 tons 
was sunk in the Baltic. : 

On other fronts, fighting was reported to have broken out in the 
Bryen k and Orel sectors, and in one sector of the Leningrad front, 1 
all of which the Russians took the initiative in local attacks, while 0m 
July 28 a German attack near Rzhev was driven back. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


Raids continued daily on Malta but on a less heavy scale. [he 
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Germans claimed to have caused much damage on July 25 among 
aerodrome installations at Luca and Halfar, and the Italians claimed 
to have started fires on July 28. On July 26 Malta had its 2,800th 
alert. 152 Axis aircraft were destroyed over the island during July, 
of which, by July 27, fighters had shot down the record number of 54; 
on July 28 3 German bombers were shot down in one minute. 

Allied aircraft carried out heavy attacks on Crete during July 22 
when 2 ships at Suda Bay were hit and the pier set on fire, during 
July 25 night when the aerodrome at Heraklion was attacked, and at 
dusk on July 28 when shipping at Suda Bay was again the target. 
On July 25 it was announced from Caire that Americans had carried out 
operations against Suda Bay during the past week. British torpedo- 
carrying aircraft hit a 5,000-ton Axis vessel and also probably a 
destroyer on July 23 between Crete and Cyrenaica, scored 2 hits causing 
explosions on a 7,000-ton merchant ship the following day near Cepha- 
lonia, off the west coast of Greece, and damaged a large merchant ship 
in the Ionian Sea on July 28. On July 23 a Cairo announcement stated 
that 2 Axis merchant ships and a munition ship had been sunk by 
British submarines (date unstated). The Italians announced a British 
raid on July 29 on Licata in Sicily. 


NORTH AFRICA 

Fighting along the whole front was in the main restricted to routine 
patrol activity and artillery clashes, while the Germans were busy 
digging themselves in, consolidating their positions, and laying mine- 
fields. This lull was broken by only 2 attacks by the 8th Army, on 
July 21 along the whole of the 30-mile front with all arms involved, 
and in the northern sector on the night of July 26. The attack on July 21 
night began under the fiercest artillery barrage in the Middle East 
since the battle of Keren in Eritrea, and on one front of half a mile 
more than 100 British guns shelled the German positions continuously 
for 3 hours. In the north the Germans were forced off the Tel el Eisa 
Ridge by Imperial troops, Indians, New Zealanders, and South Africans, 
and the battle centred round E] Eisa, El] Makhkhad and Meteiriya 
Ridges; in the centre some progress was made on the western end of the 
Ruweisat Ridge and in the area of Deir el Shein. By July 24 the 8th 
Army held the whole of Tel el Eisa Ridge in spite of continued German 
artillery attempts to dislodge them, and also occupied the Makhkhad 
Ridge, although they were forced off the Meteiriya Ridge. They held 
new positions in the extreme south on the Taqa Plateau, and still 
occupied the Ruweisat Ridge, though they had left the Deir el Shein 
area. On the night of July 26 a further limited offensive was opened 
by the 8th Army in the northern sector, where the South Africans 
forced a wide gap through the German minefields, while the Australians 
cut down from the coastal ridge in the north to join the main force. 
Fierce fighting continued throughout July 27, but German shelling 
made Tel el Eisa Ridge untenable and the British forces withdrew to 
their positions held on July 22. German minefields and anti-tank 
defences prevented the 8th Army from coming to grips with the main 
Axis armoured forces, but heavy casualties were inflicted on the 
German infantry by this limited offensive. 

Allied air activity was on a very heavy scale throughout this. fort- 
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night’s lull in the battle area. Constant raids were made on Axis air- 
fields at Fuka, E] Daba, and 2 aerodromes west of El Daba. Gun 
positions, transport vehicles, and tank concentrations were attacked 
day and night, and on July 31 fighter-bombers carried out a daylight 
attack on what was believed to be the H.Q. of a Panzer division, 
Motor transport and tank workshops at Galal on the railway between 
El Daba and Fuka were also attacked on July 27. On July 22 the Air 
Ministry announced that since May 27 the R.A.F. had destroyed 
500 transport vehicles in North Africa and damaged over 1,500. 

Heavy bombers, including Halifaxes, and Liberators of the U.S. 
Army Air Force, carried out almost nightly raids on Tobruk, and 
hundreds of tons of bombs were dropped on the port and on shipping: 
Benghazi was also attacked. Mersah Matruh was several times heavily 
bombed and shelled by naval units, blasting harbour installations, 
and doing much damage to shipping. Constant bombing attacks were 
also made on coastal craft carrying supplies over from Italy and from 
port to port, and several were sunk or damaged almost every day. 
On July 25 the U.S. Army Air Force H.Q. announced in their first 
Press bulletin that American ’planes had carried out 7 operations 
in that week against Tobruk, Benghazi, and Suda Bay in Crete. 

Axis aircraft carried out a few raids on Alexandria, the Cairo area, 
the Delta, and the Suez Canal zone, and on July 25 the Germans 
claimed to have damaged a merchant ship off Port Said. The percentage 
of Axis losses in these raids, however, far exceeded any damage caused. 
Axis aircraft lost numbered 34 ’planes shot down, and during the 4 days 
ended July 23 over 100 aircraft were wrecked on the ground by Allied 
bombing attacks, while in later attacks on El Daba aerodrome as 
many as 24 aircraft were destroyed on the ground in one day. 

The Germans claimed to have inflicted heavy losses on the 8th 
Army in repulsing their attack. On Aug. 2 the German radio announced 
that Axis forces had destroyed 2,514 British tanks and armoured 
vehicles in North Africa between May 26 and July 25, on July 22 the 
German communiqué claimed the destruction of 131 British tanks 
and the capture of over 1,000 prisoners, and on July 26 and 27 the 
destruction of 206 British tanks and the capture of 2,400 prisoners was 
announced. 

PACIFIC AREA 

During the afternoon of July 21 Allied bombers attacked a Japanese 
convoy between Buna and Ambasi on the N.E. coast of New Guinea, 
and a transport and large barge were sunk. On July 23, however, 
despite constant attacks by Allied bombers on shipping, landing-barges, 
and personnel on the shore, this convoy effected a landing of between 
1,500 and 2,500 men at Gona, 20 miles N.W. of Buna, in New Guinea 
1 Japanese seaplane was destroyed and 2 Allied fighters lost. Allied 
raids continued daily on the Japanese positions at Gona and Buna, 
where shipping, stores, and encampments were hit, and on July 24 
a number of Japanese cargo ships were forced by British raids to with- 
draw to the North without unloading their supplies at Gona. 
July 26 the Japanese pressed 25 miles inland from Gona and Allied 
patrols engaged them in light skirmishing at Awala, 22 miles N.F. of 
Kokoda on the route between Buna and Port Moresby. The Japanese 
continued their advance, however, and a grim struggle developed 1 
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| the Kokoda area, where by Aug. 2 the Japanese had established 


positions and supply dumps. On July 26 Japanese patrols also attacked 
Mubo, 15 miles south of Salamaua. 

Port Moresby was raided on July 21, 24, 29, 30, and on Aug. 1, but 
little damage was done. On July 24 the Japanese made a heavy raid 
on Port Darwin, according to the German news agency, blowing up 
munitions dumps and setting on fire 4 merchant ships and a fuel dump. 
Darwin was also raided on the nights of July 25, 26, 27, 29, and heavily 
attacked during the afternoon of July 30 when 9 Japanese bombers 
were shot down. The first Japanese attack on the Eastern seaboard 
of Australia was made on the night of July 25, when 4 flying-boats 
bombed Townsville, the second largest city in Queensland; little 
damage was caused as the bombs fell wide. On July 30 9 Japanese 
heavy bombers attacked Port Hedland, 800 miles N. of Perth in W. 
Australia, for the first time, and Horn Island in the Torres Strait was 


5 also attacked during the night. 


On July 26 an Allied air unit attacked shipping at Kieta, the chief 
town of Bougainville, the largest island in the Solomon‘group, and also 
Sohana, on the northern tip of Bougainville, and Buka, just across the 
straits to the north-west. Kukum, on the N. coast of Guadalganar, 
an island south of Tulagi in the Solomons, was attacked by Allied 
bombers on July 31, and supply dumps and a large cargo ship off shore 
were hit. (Guadalganar is one of the few islands of the Solomons 
suitable for airfields.) Kukum was again attacked on Aug. 1 night. 
During the night of July 27 Allied planes carried out a strong attack on 
Kupang in Dutch Timor, direct hits being scored on the aerodrome, 
and on Aug. 1 Allied bombers attacked the wharf and harbour in the 
Kei or Evar Islands, between New Guinea and Timor. The aerodrome 
at Lae in New Guinea was also bombed by Allied ’planes on the nights 
of July 25 and Aug. 2. On July 31 and the following 2 days Allied 
bombers attacked a Japanese cruiser in the Banda Sea, south of 
Amboina, and damage was believed to have been inflicted. 

The U.S. Navy announced on July 21 that 3 Japanese destroyers 
had been sunk by submarines off Kiska in the Aleutians and that Kiska 
had been frequently bombed. On July 25 they announced the sinking 
of a further Japanese destroyer, a medium-sized tanker, and 3 cargo 
ships, making a total of 223 Japanese vessels, combatant and non- 
combatant, probably sunk or damaged in the Pacific war, and 23 
destroyers sunk. On July 27 Tokyo announced that Japanese sub- 
marines had sunk or damaged 8 ships, totalling 71,000 tons, in the 
Pacific from July 1 to 16, 2 in the Seattle area, 1 in Dutch Harbour area, 
and 5 in the Sydney sector. 


Sino-Japanese War. Fighting continued in Kiangsi, Chekiang and 
Honan, with advantage to the Chinese, and on July 28 the Chinese 
military spokesman announced that fighting had again broken out in 
central Hupeh, where the Japanese launched 3 attacks on July 24 and 
25 against Chunghsiang on the east bank of the Han River, 170 miles 
west of Hankow. On July 19 the Chinese forces in western Chekiang 
entered Chienteh, after having engaged Japanese forces advancing on 
the town in a 5-day battle, and cleared the whole area along the Sinan 
River. The same day the Japanese began a second drive from Lishu; 
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towards Tsingtien, which the Chinese had taken on July 17. On July 26 
Chungking reports stated that the Japanese were advancing on Ching- 
changand Chenchang, south-westof Ningpo, but the Chinesemade further 
progress in their sweeping counter-drive in East Kiangsi and reached 
a point less than 2 miles from Linchwan, about 50 miles south-east of Nan- 
chang. They also stormed Kweki, 80 miles south-west of Nanchang. By 
July 28 the Chinese military spokesman said that a 50-mile gap in the 
Chekiang-Kiangsi railway was in Chinese hands, and the Chinese were 
pushing east and west from the recaptured cities of Lyang and Heng- 
feng, while the Japanese continued to fall back towards central and 
north China, holding only the main strategic points, such as airfields. 
The following day a fierce attack was launched by the Chinese against 
Linchwan. On July 21 Japanese reinforcements retook Wenchow, but 
by July 30 the Chinese military spokesman announced that these 
forces at Wenchow were isolated, as the Chinese recapture of Tsingtien 
on July 29 had cut their communications with Lishui; the Japanese 
at Lishui were therefore forced to begin a drive to the coast to contact 
a Japanese naval force of some 20-30 war vessels off shore. 

On July 23 a report from Chungking stated that the Japanese were 
massing in the western sector of the Lunghai railway in Honan, possibly 
for a move on Chengchow, a junction of the railway with the Peking- 
Hankow line. A Japanese column west of Sinyang, a strategic city on 
the Pinhan railway, was ambushed by the Chinese the day before, as 
the troops were crossing the Hwai River bridge, and was forced to 
withdraw. On July 29 further Chinese successes were claimed in 
Honan, while Japanese attacks on the Tahungshan region in Hupeh 
were repulsed. 

The American air force was very active throughout the period. On 
July 20 2 Japanese ships were bombed and sunk near Kiukiang on the 
Yangtze between Nanking and Hankow, and on July 30 a 36-hour air 
battle began over Hengyang in Honan Province, in which 17 Japanese 
bombers and improved “‘O”’ type fighters were shot down, with 4 more 
“probables”’. The Japanese used altogether 119 ’planes in this battle, 
and only 4 American ’planes were lost. On the night of July 30-3! 
American fighters brought down 4 out of 9 Japanese bombers in this 
battle, these being the first Japanese bombers to be shot down over 
China at night. A Transocean report of July 23 stated that aircraft 
factories at Chungking were bombed the previous night, but Chungking 
denied all knowledge of the raid. On the same day a report from 
Takungpao announced that American bombers had raided Hong-kong 
on July 11 and 12, but American headquarters stated that this report 
was without foundation. 


BURMA AND INDIAN OCEAN 

Frequent raids were carried out on the Japanese positions in Northern 
Burma, on the harbour works and aerodrome at Akyab, on steamers 
at Kyankpyu on the coast, and on river craft in the Arakan coastal 
district and on the Kaladin and Mayo’Rivers. Japanese bases 4t 
Kalewa, Kelemyo, Homalin, and Singaung on the Chindwin {iver 
were also raided. From July 27 attacks were switched mainly to rail- 
ways and rolling-stock. Thazi, about 75 miles south of Mandalay 00 
the railway to Rangoon, was bombed on July 27 and 28 and its 
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scored on engine sheds, trucks in sidings, and the permanent way. 
Bombs were also dropped on the station at Mandalay, and on railway 
workshops at Myitnge, about 15 miles south-east of Mandalay. On Aug. 2 
it was announced in Chungking that the Japanese were reported to be 
slowly creeping along the coast from Akyab in the direction of the 
Indian frontier, and had consolidated their position 70 miles beyond 


Akyal ), 


CHRONOLOGY 
ARGENTINA 
July 21.—The Government agreed to send 1 million tons of grain, 
mostly wheat, to Spain in exchange for iron and industrial products. 
July 23.—The police suspended the English newspaper, the Buenos 


5 Aires Herald, for 5 days on the ground that it had violated the ‘“‘state of 


siege’ regulations, by publishing an alleged interview with the Foreign 
Minister, which he subsequently repudiated. 

July 24.—The Minister of the Interior lifted the suspension of 
publication of the Buenos Aires Herald. 

July 28.—The British Embassy asked the Foreign Ministry for 
information about the escapes of some interned members of the crew 
if the Admiral Graf Spee. 

July 31.—Mr. Waldo Frank, an American writer and lecturer, was 
declared to be persona non grata owing toa letter he published addressed 
to the Argentine people, in which he contrasted the fearless moral 
principles of the founders of Argentine independence with the ‘“‘waver- 
ing timidity” of the present Government. 

Aug. 2.—6 unknown men attacked Mr. Frank in his flat. 


AUSTRALIA 

_July 27.—The Air Minister announced that American and Dutch 
airmen were receiving tuition from the R.A.A.F., and an elementary 
training school had been placed at the exclusive disposal of the Dutch 
pilots 

July 31.—Mr. Curtin and Mr. Chifley, the Treasurer, announced that 
they had decided to abandon the proposed limitation of profits to 4 per 
cent in view of administrative difficulties. 


BELGIUM 


_ July 28.—The German High Command in Belgium announced a 
line of 5 million Belgian francs against Brussels for attacks against 
Belgian movements “‘sincerely collaborating with the Germans’’. This 
ine, for attacks since July 1, was added to the fine of 2 million francs 
previously announced. The Nazi commander stated that 50 Belgian 
hostages would also be deported. 


BRAZIL 


_ July 26.—It was learned that the Government had sent a Note to 
Germany protesting against the arrest of Brazilians in occupied France. 
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july 27.—American reports stated that the Foreign Minister had 
praised Mr. Hull’s speech of July 23, stating that Mr. Hull spoke for the 
hemisphere. ‘The policy of Brazil is closely tied to that of the U.S.A.” 
he said. ‘It is the policy of President Vargas; it is the policy of the 
people, and nothing can change it.” 

July 30.—The Government announced that the Brazilian freighter 
Tamandare was torpedoed and sunk near Trinidad on July 28. This 
was the 11th Brazilian merchant vessel to be sunk by the Axis. 

Aug. 1.—6 trade agreements between Brazil and the U.S.A. were 
signed in Rio de Janeiro, assuring to Brazil a favourable market in the 
U.S.A. for 4 years for 6 of her principal products, on which the U.S.A. 
would spend $32 million during the first year. The agreements pro- 
vided for the purchase by the U.S.A. of all surplus quantities of the 
products covered by the agreements, and for the warehousing of them 
in Brazil if shipping were not available for their transportation. 


BRITISH SOMALILAND 
July 27.—The Duke of Gloucester arrived in British Somaliland 
after visiting Aden. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

July 24.—Lord Swinton arrived in Sierra Leone after establishing 
his headquarters at Accra on the Gold Coast. 

July 29.—Lord Swinton, in a broadcast to the whole of West Africa, 
declared that he was in West Africa with the single aim of helping 
everyone engaged in the war effort. ‘‘What hope would there be for 


Africa’, he said, “if Hitler won Africa, whose people he called ‘half 
men and half-ape’’’? He emphasized the importance of the Belgian 
Congo’s contribution to the war effort, and announced that General de 
Gaulle had invited him to visit “‘the territories which lie on our flank, 
having the undaunted spirit of Fighting France’. 


BULGARIA 

July 28.—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
establish a Legation in Lisbon with the present Chargé d’Affaires in 
Madrid as Minister. 


CANADA 

July 23.—The House of Commons passed the conscription bill by 
141 votes to 45. 

July 30.—The Senate passed the bill authorizing conscription for 
oversea service by 42 votes to 9. 

Aug. 2.—The War-time Prices Trade Board issued an order rationing 
tea and coffee to 1 oz. of tea or 4 oz. of coffee per person per week. 

The Minister of Munitions announced that early in October Canada 
would reach her objective of producing 12 10,000-ton steel cargo vessels 
a month. Canadian plant was now turning out 300 tanks a month. 


CHINA 

July 21.—The director of conscription stated that equality of 
conscription for all classes was to be enforced henceforth, and that 2 
million recruits were to be enlisted yearly for the following three years, 
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including ‘‘all Kuomintang party and youth corps members, rich men 
and gentry, who must draw lots shoulder to shoulder with the common 
people for precedence of service’. 


CROATIA 

July 28.—Hungarian reports stated that the Government had issued 
a decree providing that in future not only those persons who themselves 
committed offences against the security of the State would be con- 
demned but also all members of their families. 

July 29.—The Germans shot 104 Yugoslavs at Zagreb as “‘a reprisal 
for armed action and sabotage by Croats’’. 


CUBA 

July 21.—The Government prohibited the shipment of foodstuffs 
of all kinds to Spain, since such shipments served ‘‘only to reduce the 
hardships’ of Cuba’s enemies. 

July 31.—Sefior Guillermo de Blanck, the Cuban Minister in London, 
recently accredited as Cuban representative to the Fighting French 
Committee, was appointed Minister to the Czech, Polish, Belgian, 
Dutch, and Norwegian Governments in London. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Aug. 1.—It was learned that a clause had been incorporated in the 
penal code, stipulating the death penalty for those who helped persons 
engaged in anti-German activities and also for the forging or falsifying 
of personal documents or for their issue to unauthorized persons. 


DENMARK 
July 22.—The German-controlled wireless announced that all Danish 
fishing cutters in the North Sea were to return to port. 


EGYPT 

July 23.—It was learned that a new political party had been formed 
under the leadership of Makram Ebeid Pasha with 26 members of 
Parliament who had recently been expelled from the Wafd party. 


ERITREA 


_ July 24.—It was learned that the Duke of Gloucester paid a visit to 
Eritrea early in the week. 


FINLAND 


July 24.—A message was broadcast from the Government-controlled 
wireless station at Helsinki, beamed for the U.S.A., quoting an editorial 
in the Stockholm newspaper Dagens Nyheter in which it was suggested 
that, if the U.S.A. could give Finland more exact information about her 
plans for the protection of small democracies like Finland from a 
Bolshevist dictated peace after the war, the Finns ‘‘would gain greater 
confidence”. It went on to emphasize that for the previous 6 months 
the armed forces of Finland had been endeavouring only to hold their 
lines against Russia without making any aggressive moves. 
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FRANCE 

July 21.—It was learned that over 7,000 persons, almost all the 
inmates of the 3 largest ““Jews and Communists’ camps” in the Paris 
region had been deported to Poland. 


July 22.—German reports of agreement with Italy for the develop. 
ment of North Africa. (See Italy.) 
July 23.—3 people said to be Communists were executed in Paris. 


July 25.—Laval ordered 90 skilled mechanics in the aircraft works 
at Toulon and La Napoule to volunteer for jobs in Germany. 28 
people were sentenced to death by court-martial at Lille, convicted of 
sabotage, being in possession of arms, and promoting Communist 
activity. 

July 27.—It was officially announced in Berlin that the German 
army, air force, and fleet in northern France had concluded 5 days’ 
anti-invasion manoeuvres on the French coast. 


July 28.—It was announced in London that M. André Philip, a 
former member of the French Chamber of Deputies for Lyons, who had 
arrived in London, had been appointed by General de Gaulle as 
National Commissioner for the Interior and for Labour in the Fighting 
French National Committee. M. Jacques Soustelle was appointed 
National Commissioner for Information, M. André Diethelm National 
Commissioner for Finance and Pensions, and M. Paul Antier Counsellor 
to the National Commissariats of the Interior and of Labour. 

It was learned that the Germans had been rounding up during the 
previous week over 20,000 Jews in Occupied France, and had officially 
notified the Vichy Government that they would all be deported to 
Poland. The Germans also demanded the surrender to the Gestapo 
of the inmates of the Jewish and Polish refugee camps in unoccupied 
France. 

July 29.—Units of the Waffen S.S. from the eastern front marched 
in a parade through Paris. 

The Vichy wireless announced that the military court at Lyons had 
sentenced a man to death, charged with high treason. 

Financial agreement with Spain. (See Spain.) 

July 30.—11 Communists, charged with sabotage, were executed at 
Nancy. 

The Secretary for the Navy denied statements published abroad that 
1,000 German naval officers and crews were at Villefranche and 
Toulon to man French submarines shortly to be handed over to 
Germany. 

July 31.—An official statement was issued in Vichy saying that the 
French cargo vessel Mitidja bound for Marseilles from Oran, with no 
contraband on board, was halted by a British submarine on July 26 
a patrolling French destroyer and a group of naval aeroplanes inter- 
vened to deliver the ship. 

It was learned that the German authorities in Paris had beet 
organizing supernumerary police as a kind of German home guard 1 
France. All German civilians and officials domiciled in France were 
obliged to undergo a minimum of 2 weeks’ special military training ™ 
barracks, after which they must be ready at a moment’s notice to beat 
arms if a second front were formed. All Germans staying for more than 
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one week in occupied France must report to the German command for a 
week's training under local conditions. 

Aug. 2.—It was learned that 20 French hostages taken from every 
town in the Dept. were shot at Chavannes, Eure-et-Loire, following 
the recent wrecking of a heavily laden German troop train in Normandy. 


GERMANY 

/uly 20.—Swedish reports stated that Goebbels had instructed all 
German newspapers to drop their anti-Russian references. A leading 
article in the Vélkischer Beobachter stated that Britain and not Russia 
or the U.S.A. was Germany’s real enemy, and declared that the war 
with Russia was only to create economic conditions for ‘‘a great 
European living space’, and to regulate the frontier situation. 

July 23.—A leading article in the Deutsche Volkswirt stated that the 
scheme for employing foreign labour had made gigantic progress in the 
last few months. Since March 900,000 foreign workers had entered 
Germany. In February the number of foreign workers in Germany, 
excluding war prisoners, was 2,100,000, by June it was far above 
2,500,000, and by the end of 1942 it was éstimated that it would have 
exceeded 3,000,000. “‘At present one can reckon on a daily increase of 
between 15,000 and 20,000 workers from the newly occupied east’, said 
the article, “‘and one can expect the increase to continue at this or at 
least a comparable rate until the autumn’”’. 

July 26.—Swiss reports stated that 2 members of the S.S. had been 
appointed to positions in the Ministry of Agriculture, one in supreme 
control of “‘the colonization of newly-acquired territories’ and ‘‘the 
transformation of the farming community’, the other in charge of 
agricultural reform. 

Brazilian protest against arrest of Brazilians in occupied France. 
See Brazil.) 

July 27.—It was learned that a blanket mobilization for A.R.P. 
service had been ordered at Essen, applying to all civilian Germans 
residing permanently or temporarily in Essen and Kottwig. 

July 28.—Agreement with Turkey for sale of rolling-stock. (See 
Turkey.) 

July 29.—Goebbels stated in an article in Das Reich that the Axis 
Powers were not afraid of a second front, but on the contrary wished it. 
[hey regarded the operation as a “crazy enterprise’, which could not 
endanger Germany’s position since she would not need to withdraw 
any units from the West nor transfer any there. “We therefore offer 
the British a cordial welcome’, he said. ‘‘We hope they will bring some 
Americans with them. The German soldiers are looking forward with 
pleasure to making it clear to the Yankees that for them, too, Europe 
is forbidden territory’. 

July 30.—The news agency stated, in a comment on Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur Harris’s broadcast to Germany, that he was threatening 
murder and would therefore be called to account for it. ‘It is signifi- 
cant’, it stated, ‘‘that the British, having realized that they cannot 
win the war weapon for weapon, have now resorted to the illusion that 
they can decide it by fighting against women and children.” 

_The Turkish Ambassador left Berlin, having been recalled by his 
“overnment, and M. Arikan was appointed Ambassador in his place. 
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July 21.—The Home Secretary stated in a debate in the House o/ 
Commons on the working of Defence Regulation 18B that the totaj 
number of persons detained under the regulation was 1,817, of whom 
1,335 were detained in May, June, and July, 1940. Releases had totalled 
1,288, and the number of persons at present detained was 529. 

Mr. Phillips, the former U.S. Ambassador in Rome, arrived jy 
London as director of the U.S. office for strategic services. 

July 23.—Mr. Eden, in a speech at Nottingham, said that the 
British people were again facing one of the gravest hours of the war, 
perhaps one of the gravest hours in their history. Two years before 
all the world, both friends and enemies, had believed that Britain was 
beaten, and again to-day when the whole fabric of British national life 
was still threatened, it was well to draw inspiration from the past 
“Let there be no doubt in the minds of our enemies’, he said, “whether 
the struggle be long or short, we, together with our allies, are in this war 
to a victorious end’. The recent German atrocities in occupied cou- 
tries had shocked the world; they represented the deliberate policy of 
the German Government, not barbarous impulses of individual Nazi 
soldiers and officials. The United Nations were resolved to exact full 
and stern retribution for these crimes. 

There must be no illusions about the future after the war was won; 
to win the peace would be as hard a task as to win the war, and would 
require the same national united effort and the same spirit of self- 
denial and sacrifice. “We must either build an orderly, law-abiding 
international society, in. which each nation can live and work freel\ 
without fear or favour’’, he said, “‘or we shall all be destroyed in a 
welter of barbaric strife’. It was therefore most encouraging to note 
that the Presidént and other leading statesmen of the U.S.A. had 
repeatedly expressed a determination to work for a world in which each 
country should be given an opportunity to develop its own life and 
resources, and Britain was most willing to co-operate with the U.S.A. 
in this task. ‘‘After this war the problems of peace will be urgent”’, he 
said. ‘‘We lost the last peace because the nations failed to work for it 
with the same energy they displayed in war. We dare not make the 
same mistakes, nor take the same risks with Germany again. The 
disarmament of the aggressor Powers must be complete’’. There were 
also the problems of feeding the starving populations, for which certain 
steps such as the recent Wheat Agreement of the U.S.A., Canada, 
Australia, the Argentine, and Great Britain had been taken, and of 
enabling devastated, impoverished, and economically undeveloped 
countries to restart their industry and agriculture. Two principles must 
govern the treatment of these problems, namely, that the receipt 0! 
financial and economic aid must not result in a loss of independence for 
any country, and that any form of assistance or guidance given to 4 
country unpractised in the art of self-government must be such as 0 
help it to achieve its own development. 

Never again must there be the evils of chronic unemployment, the 
extremes of wealth and poverty, and the slums and lack of opportunity 
for so many, tolerated in the pre-war world. Since 1939 many foreigners 
had been welcomed to Britain, the most recent being the great numbers 
of American soldiers and airmen now in the country, and this must lay 
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the foundation for better international relations and for the develop- 
ment of a great, world-wide civilization. 

Sir Walter Citrine announced that the General Council of the T.U.C. 
had agreed to the establishment of an Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee to facilitate collaboration between American and British 
workers. 

July 24.—Lord Halifax stated in London that he was convinced that 
the American people had no illusions about the size of the task of 
winning the war, and were ready to follow any lead given by their 
Administration for that end. ‘Everybody in America, just as here’’, 
he said, “wants to see the maximum military effort deployed as quickly 
as possible, but they have the sense and good judgment to realize that 
that impulse has to be translated into action on the best possible 
technical advice that each country can command’’. America was 
anxious about the shipping situation, as much about the protection of 
shipping as its production, since everything should be done to avoid 
the loss of trained merchant crews. He said that complete confidence 
prevailed between the Foreign Office and the State Department, and he 
considered that British publicity in America was improving, and that 
Britain was becoming much better understood in the U.S.A. 

July 25.—The Deputy U.S. War Shipping Administrator arrived in 
London for discussions on shipping affairs. Mr. Nash, New Zealand 
Minister in Washington, also arrived. 

July 26.—Mr. Bevin said at Pontypool that those who shouted for a 
second front were, by causing a division in the country, creating the 
very conditions that it was essential to avoid. 

July 27.—Sir Stafford Cripps, in a broadcast to America, said that 
no responsible Government could take the step which Mr. Gandhi 
demanded, namely, that the British should walk out of India leaving 
her with no constitutional form of government, no organized adminis- 
tration, and with deep-rooted religious divisions. Mr. Gandhi's threat 
of mass civil disobedience would greatly endanger the United Nations’ 
war effort, and therefore Britain could not allow the actions of a 
visionary, however distinguished in his fight for freedom in the past, to 
thwart the United Nations’ drive for victory. 

The Dominions Office announced that the Hon. Evelyn Baring had 
been appointed to be Governor of Southern Rhodesia. 

Mr. Nash told the press that New Zealand had thrown herself 
wholeheartedly into the war. Every male between 18 and 66 years of 
age had to register for service. Youths from 18 to 21 received nilitary 
training, but could not be sent abroad. Men from 21 to 41 went into 
the Services if physically fit, and those from 41 to 46 into the Home 
Guard. In spite of the withdrawal of men from industry production 
had gone up because women had returned to industry. He emphasized 
the importance of realizing the strength of Japan, and said that it 
would be a great mistake to imagine that the Americans had finished 
Japan at Midway. He thought it would have been a wise move by 
Japan to have invaded New Zealand before the Midway action, for it 
would have interfered with or stopped the flow of supplies to Britain 
and Australia. He considered that danger was past now, but it was 
mportant not to underrate the strength of Japan. 

July 28.—Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris broadcast a warning to 
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the German people that British, aircraft would bomb Germany fp. 
morselessly by day and night in order to make it impossible for then 
to go on with the war. British and American bombers would scourg 
the Third Reich from end to end unless the people of Germany over. 
threw the Nazis and made peace. ; 

Mr. Winant stated at the Royal Empire Society that Britain anj 
America after the war must join together in a common effort to develop 
a policy to give greater security to the peoples in the Caribbean 
islands, who were a matter of joint responsibility because of the Anglo. 
American Base Lease Agreements. 

The Minister of Agriculture stated in the House of Commons that 
farmers had been asked to increase tillage over 500,000 acres in 1942, 
and that there should be an increased wheat acreage of 600,000. In 
addition they had been asked for a 10 per cent increase in potatoes 
and a further expansion in vegetables, and for the maintenance of the 
very large acreage under sugar beet. There was need for increase in 
the production of milk, though in the first 6 months of 1942, 10 million 
gallons more milk had been produced than in the best pre-war years, 
and 13 million gallons more than in 1941. The Women’s Land Amy 
now numbered over 40,000 at work compared with 15,000 in 1941. 

July 29.—The Admiralty announced that up to June 30 the total 
tonnage of German and Italian merchant shipping captured, sunk, or 
damaged amounted to 6,178,681, excluding losses amounting to some 
750,000 tons inflicted by Russia. This figure did not include 44 Axis 
merchant ships, of 256,079 tons, which had taken refuge in Central and 
South American ports. 

July 30.—The Secretary for India stated in the House of Commons 
that the Government stood firmly by the “broad intention”’ of the 
offer made to India by Sir Stafford Cripps. At the same time, the 
Government of India “‘will not flinch from their duty to take every 
possible step to meet the situation’’ created by the most recent demand 
for their withdrawal made by the Congress Party. This demand com- 
pletely ignored the Government’s far-reaching offer of Dominion Status 
after the war, and would, if conceded, “bring about a complete and 
abrupt dislocation of the vast and complicated machinery of govem- 
ment in India. This at a time when in Russia, China, Libya, and other 
theatres of war the situation calls for the undivided energy, co-operation 
and concentration of the resources of all the allied Powers’. “His 
Majesty’s Government”’, he continued, “while reiterating their resolv 
to give the fullest opportunity for the attainment by India of complete 
self-government, cannot but solemnly warn all those who stand behind 
the policy adumbrated by the Working Committee of Congress that tht 
Government of India will not flinch from their duty to take ever) 
possible step to meet the situation”’, and it was therefore their earnes! 
hope that the Indian people would “lend no countenence to a move 
ment fraught with such disastrous consequences but will, on the 
contrary, throw their all into the struggle against the common enemies 
of mankind’. 

The Under Secretary for India, in a debate in the Lords on British 
interests in India, said that the assurance of future constitution 
changes in India did not mean that the British Government wet 
indifferent to British interests there, for both Britain and India woul! 
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suffer if there was any diminution in the free flow of their trade or of 
mutual good feeling. 

A large contingent of reinforcements and technical units for the 
Canadian Army arrived in Britain. 

Mr. Bevin announced that out of approximately 33 million people of 
working age—14 to 65—in Britain, over 22 million were engaged in 
some form of employment or service, excluding those who were pro- 
viding accommodation for billeted persons and those doing voluntary 
service. Women were being interviewed at the rate of 50,000 a week 
and were being transferred into the auxiliary service and industry at 
the rate of 20,000 a week. 

Aug. 2.—Lt.-Gen. Kenneth Stuart, Chief of the Canadian General 
Staff, arrived in Britain. 

The Government issued an appeal to all Britons in the U.S.A. to 
return home to help the war effort, in view of “‘the shortage of manpower 
in Britain’. 

Aug. 3.—Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands returned to Britain 
from the U.S.A. 


GREECE 

July 21.—The King of the Hellenes and the Greek Prime Minister 
returned to London after their visits to the U.S.A., Canada, Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria. M. Tsouderos told the press that the food 
situation in Greece was still very serious. Out of the 1 million popula- 
tion of Athens, 750,000 were receiving meals from the Greek Red 
Cross. Delays on the part of the Axis Governments had held up the 


arrangement whereby 15,000 tons of wheat were to be shipped per 
month from Canada, but four cargoes of wheat provided by the British 
Government had reached Greece from the Middle East since the early 
spring, in addition to a number of small consignments from Turkey. M. 
Tsouderos said that Greek resistance to the occupying forces was still 
continuing. 


INDIA 

July 22.—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
remove the ban on the Communist Party of India and its organs, the 
National Front and the New Age, in view of their support of the war 
effort. 

July 26.—Dr. Ambedkar, leader of the Depressed Classes, made a 
strong attack on the Congress Party’s civil disobedience plan, in which 
he stated that Mr. Gandhi's proposal to launch a mass movement was 
both irresponsible and insane. It might be the best way to serve the 
terests of the Congress Party, but certainly it was not the best way 
to serve the country. 

_ Mr. Gandhi, in an article in Harijan, attacked every Japanese 
lor the policy of his Government. ‘Though I feel no _ ill-will 
against you I dislike intensely your attack upon China’, he wrote. 
Japan would fail to realize its “imperial ambition’”’, he said, and might 
thereby “‘become the author of the dismemberment of Asia, thus un- 
Wwittingly preventing world federation and brotherhood without which 
there can be no hope for humanity”. With regard to the issue with 
Britain, he said that his demand for the withdrawal of British power 
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from India should not be misunderstood by Japan. “‘Britain’s recog. 
nition of India’s independence should leave you no excuse for any 
attack on India. You will be sadly disillusioned if you believe that you 
would receive a willing welcome from India. The end and aim of the 
movement for a British withdrawal is to prepare India by making her 
free to resist all militarist and imperialist ambitions, whether called 
British Imperialism, German Nazism, or your pattern. ... Our offer 
to let the Allies retain troops in India is to prevent your being misled 
into feeling that you have but to step into the country. If you cherish 
any such idea we will not fail to resist you with all the might we can 
muster.” 

July 27.—Mr. Nehru said that Sir Stafford Cripp’s broadcast of that 
date was a “‘complete misrepresentation of the position of Congress. . .. 
The best way to deal with the situation is for British rule to cease to be 
and a provisional Government composed of representatives of the 
majority groups in India to take its place’. “Sir Stafford Cripps talks 
of danger to India’’, he said, ‘“‘but if India is invaded it will be the 
people of India who will fight for their land and homes. It will be the 
people of India who, when they are in a position to do so, will pour out 
help to the Chinese. Sir Stafford Cripps brought out non-violence as a 
supreme obstacle to our freedom. If Congress has stated anything 
clearly it is that a free India will defend the country in every way with 
armed forces.”’ 

July 28.—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, addressing the Council of the 
Western Indian National Liberal Federation, suggested that the 
British Government should unequivocally declare that India should 
have the fullest measure of self-government within a year after the war, 
in order to remove the unhappy impression created by the withdrawal 
of the Cripps declaration. The British Government should declare that 
in all policy the Viceroy should be guided by the advice of his Council, 
subject to scrupulous co-ordination between the Indian and British 
Governments on matters affecting the protection of India against the 
enemy. He regarded the Wardha proposals as most dangerous and as 
exposing India to foreign aggression, since they would create anarchy 
and disorder and widen the gulf already dividing the communities 
The Council passed a resolution viewing the Congress move to start 
mass civil disobedience with grave apprehension as inevitably leading to 
lawlessness, internal disturbances, and communal clashes at a time 
when India was in great peril of invasion. 

July 31.—Mr. Jinnah issued a statement declaring that the Congress 
resolution was a challenge to Moslem India, and therefore summoning 
the working committee of the Moslem League to meet at an early date 
to decide what course to adopt. He said the Congress resolution was the 
culmination of the policy of Mr. Gandhi and the Hindu Congress 0! 
blackmailing the British into establishing a system cf governmett 
which would set up a Hindu Raj immediately under the aegis of Britis! 
bayonets, and so put the Moslem and other minorities at the mercy 0 
the Congress Raj. ‘It is utterly childish to say no agreement can be 
reached while the British are in India’, he said. ‘‘But one thing 's 
certain; no agreement is possible on the basis of the terms which Mr. 
Gandhi seeks to dictate to the Moslems and other minorities. Indian 
Moslems have not the slightest objection to make if the British with- 
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draw from India to-day. What they fear is that the British may com- 
mit the blunder of appeasing Congress at the expense of Moslem India 
and the other minorities.... It is on the critical position of Great 
Britain to-day that Mr. Gandhi is playing. . . . Mr. Gandhi is leading his 
people into the most disastrous and ruinous cause; but there is yet time 
for him to halt”’. 

Sir Sultan Ahmad, Law member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
said that the Congress resolution would lead India to blank despair, 
chaos, and anarchy at a time when the forces of diabolical reaction were 
it India’s very gate. If Congress would not listen to reason, he appealed 
to the majority of the population outside Congress to mobilize their 
forces to support law and order. The Government had but one duty, to 
win the war, and anyone who stood in the way of that objective could 
not really be a friend of India, and must be treated as no friend. 

Aug. 1—Pandit Nehru stated at.a mass meeting on the occasion of 
lilak day that his only reply to Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Amery 
was ‘‘we shall fight the British Government to the last’. The people of 
America and Britain were preaching unity to India, but they were 
constantly at war in Europe. “I have no sympathy with Japan,’’ he 
said, ‘“but I do not want India to share the fate of Burma or Malay.” 
He regretted that he had gone to such lengths to come to a compromise 
with Sir Stafford Cripps. ‘I hate Dominion status’, he continued. 
“I do not want India to occupy the same status as Costa Rica, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Australia, or Canada. India’s status is bound to be much 
higher than these countries. I realize Mr. Gandhi’s movement is not 
free from risks, but we cannot run away from risk. . . . A stormy sea lies 
ahead. I am going to plunge into it, and I invite you to join me. I hope 
good will come out of this struggle, but even if we perish, on our ashes 
will be laid the foundation of freedom.” 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in his presidential address at the conference of 
the All-India Nationalist League denounced the Congress resolution, 
which he described as fifth column activity im excelsis, since it showed 
that the Congress Party were prepared to welcome foreign aggression 
provided they could thereby injure British interests. A resolution was 
passed stating that while the policy of the British Government was 
provocative of mass civil disobedience, the Congress Party’s policy 
was inopportune owing to the danger of foreign invasion and the 
possibility of internal disorder which was bound to affect the war 
etiort. The Nationalist League therefore dissociated itself from the 
direct action contemplated by the Congress Party. 

Aug. 2.—Sir Homi Mehta, president of the National Democratic 
Union, in a statement to the Moslem League, the Depressed classes, 
the Hindu Mahasabha, Liberals, and Communists, as well as the 
National Democratic Union, implored the presidents of these parties 
to devise means to fight “‘this insane move of Congress’’. “‘It is essential 
lor the safety of India’, he added, ‘‘that the world this time is told 
the truth, that Congress does not in the remotest manner speak for the 
whole of India, and that we will not in any circumstances allow this 
country to be betrayed by a misguided visionary like Gandhi.” 

Aug. 3.—The Government issued an order forbidding the formation 
ol “private armies’, “the ostensible purpose of which may be to 
attord protection to the community as a whole or particular sections of 
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it, but whose real object is to usurp the Government's responsibility 
for the maintenance of law and order, and to aim at the setting up of 
some kind of parallel administration’. 


IRAN 

July 31.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament the resigna- 
tion of his Government, following an internal crisis. 

Aug. 2.—Qavam es-Sultaneh was elected Prime Minister by the 
Parliament. 


ITALY 

July 22.—German wireless reports stated that an agreement had been 
signed between Italy and Vichy France for promoting industrial and 
agricultural production in North Africa, and pledging mutual assistance 
in the development of their respective colonies. 


JAPAN 

July 27.—It was announced that Mr. Shichide, former Japanese 
Consul-General at Vladivostok, had been appointed Minister to 
Afghanistan. 

The Prime Minister stated at Osaka that the present war situation 
was developing so favourably for the Axis Powers that it constituted a 
basis on which Japan, Germany, and Italy would directly “join hands 
and mete out a final blow to the common enemy”. He said that Japan 
would show no mercy to Australia “if her statesmen continue to 
vacillate by failing to perceive the trend of the times and offer useless 
resistance’’. 

An official broadcast quoted a leading article in the Japan Times and 
Advertiser denying that the subjects of enemy countries had been 
maltreated in Japan. ‘‘In war-time we must be prepared for all kinds of 
false accusations and malicious vituperation to be flung at us by our 
enemies’, said the article. ‘‘This is especially so as the countries at war 
with us are notorious for the invention and dissemination of canards 
of the vilest nature produced for the express purpose of discrediting 
their enemies in the eyes of the world”’. ; 


KENYA 
July 28.—The Duke of Gloucester arrived at Nairobi. 


MOZAMBIQUE 
July 22.—The Asama Maru and the Conte Verde arrived at Lourengo 
Marques with 1,560 evacuees, mostly American, from the Far East. 


NETHERLANDS 

July 27.—It was learned that about 600 Dutch Jews were being 
transported eastwards from the Netherlands daily by the German 
authorities, and their property confiscated. 

July 28.—It was-learned that German schools planned to make 
Dutch youth receptive to the Nazi influence were to be established 11 
the Netherlands. 
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July 29.—It was reported that Mr. Goedemans, editor of the Amster- 
iam /elegraaf, had been sent to a concentration camp. 

July 31.—It was learned that the German army in Holland had 
requisitioned all men’s bicycles. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
Jy 24. —Further Be egg vet of American troops, 


one of the 


NORWAY 
een JM 21.—The Government in London issued a statement of peace 
and ims, which included the abandonment of the pre-war project of a Nordic 
ince lefensive bloc (consisting of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland), 


attachment to Norway’s Atlantic allies, Britain and the U.S.A., and 
the establishment of a revived and greater League of Nations, with 
Norway ac ting as a “‘bridge between the Atlantic Powers and the 
Soviet Union’ 

July 23.—A confidential circular from the quisling Director of Labour 
was sent to all labour exchanges stating that there was a new and 
pressing demand ‘“‘from the highest quarter’’ for the immediate con- 
scription of a further 15,000 Norwegians for defence work. (Some 
20,000 had already been conscripted.) 

July 25.—Swedish reports stated that the entire male population 
of Moegster, an island off the west coast, had been arrested and sent toa 
oncentration camp. 

Jwy 26.—Swedish reports stated that an episcopal conference had 
been held recently at Oslo attended by all the bishops whom Quisling 
had deposed, with the exception of Bishop Berggrav who was under 
house arrest. The conference decided to form a “‘temporary Church 
Board”, which issued a manifesto sent to all clergymen, church 
ouncils, and parishes in Norway. It asserted that the break with the 
State was necessary because the present Government would not 
recognize the Church’s spiritual independence, but considered that the 
Church should be the servant of the State. “‘We are fighting’, it stated, 
to be able to work free and untrammelled by the State’s unjustified 
interference’, and it instructed local church councils to continue their 
work regardless of whether they were deposed or not, and to keep in 
touch with their rightful Dean or Bishop, and ordered clergymen to 
ontinue their parish work even though they had laid down their 
otice or been deposed, and to continue all their non-official acts. 
It gave Bishops the right to wear their episcopal robes ‘and to use 
their episcopal titles, both of which rights had been taken away by 
Quisling, 

Swedish reports stated that 120 men from Televaag had been sent 
to hard labour in Germany, 150 women from the village interned at 
Nordhe imsund concentration camp, and all children over 6 sent to a 

teform school’’ 

July 28. —Moscow radio stated that more than 100 Quislings had 
resigned because of the enforced medical test which they must undergo, 
after which all those fit and under 65 were to be sent to Russia to serve 
with the German army. 
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July 29.—Swedish reports stated that the » Quisling Minister of 
Justice warned the opposition that “Serious decisions will shortly be 
taken in Norway; the day of reckoning will come for those who do not 
understand the seriousness of the situation’’. It was learned that many 
Norwegians had been arrested by the Nazis in Bodoe because the loca] 
people had given food and tobacco to Russian prisoners of war and were 
believed to be hiding a number of them. 


POLAND 

July 29.—Swedish reports stated that 6,000 women and children 
evacuated from western Germany had recently arrived at Pomorze, 
and another 3,000 at Lodz and Poznan. It was also reported that the 
German authorities had forbidden Poles, Jews, and citizens of enemy 
nations in western Poland henceforth to eat fish. 

General Sikorski broadcast a message from London on the first 
anniversary of the signing of the Polish-Soviet Treaty, in which he 
said that the agreement with Russia had not only restored a large 
number of Polish citizens to freedom, but had also enabled them to 
take up arms against the Germans. This common hatred of the Ger- 
mans was one of the chief pillars of mutual understanding between 
Poland and Russia. The Polish-Russian agreement had opened a new 
era between Poland and Russia, for it was based on the recognition of 
the principle that a strong Poland was a necessity for a lasting balaice 
of power in Europe. Speaking of the second front, he said that the 
allied leaders realized that it was indispensable that this front should 
be created in conditions giving a guarantee of success, and therefore 
realistic considerations must decide about it, even at a moment when 
the German Army was mastering areas of great importance, though 
not of decisive importance, for future operations. 


PORTUGAL 

July 24.—F r contingents of troops left Lisbon for the Azores 

It was announced that the Portuguese schooner Maria da 
Gloria had been sunk off Greenland by gunfire from an unknown 
submarine. 

July 28.—Bulgarian decision to establish a Legation in Lisbon. 
(See Bulgaria.) 


RUMANIA 

Aug. 1.—It was learned that the Italian and German Ministers in 
Bucharest had asked the Antonescu Government publicly to recognize 
the Vienna Award as irrevocable, to undertake to postpone all other 
territorial claims till after the war, and to stop all attacks on Hungary 
Antonescu made a public declaration that Rumanie would put 
forward no territorial claims until after the war. 


SPAIN 

July 24.—It was learned that Senor Suner, in an article in the 
German journal Wille und Macht, had stated that ideologically aor 
was in opposition both to democracy and Communism, and belonged to 
the bloc of national revolutionary movements. ‘“‘Before the present 
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war started’’, he stated, “‘the whole conflict had already been decided 
in Spain. ... Spain’s power position had been annihilated by Britain 
and France. The last act of Anglo-French interference was the estab- 
lishment of the Republic, into which the Communist peril was soon 
implanted. If the world war had broken out then, Spain either would 
have joined the democracies or she would have become the executioner’s 
block on which the Soviet axe would have inflicted the death-blow to 
Europe’. “It is from inner necessity’, he said, ‘‘that we are standing 
in the bloc of those who are fighting for the new things”. 

July 29.—A financial agreement was signed in Madrid between 
France and Spain. 


SWEDEN 

July 23.—5 explosive bombs and several incendiaries and flares 
were dropped on the Baltic island of Oeland near Borgholm during 
the night. Diplomatic representations were made to Russia, as the 
bombs were believed to be Russian. 

July 27.—The Swedish liner Drottningholm reached Gothenburg 
from New York with some 800 Axis citizens on board, thereby conclud- 
ing the diplomatic exchange. 


TURKEY 
July 28.—The economic mission returned from Germany after 
signing an agreement for the purchase of rolling-stock and other 
material for the railways to the value of 19 million Turkish pounds. 
Aug. 2.—M. Aktay, the former Ambassador to Moscow and Ambas- 
sador-designate to Vichy, was found dead in Istanbul. 


URUGUAY 

July 22.—A 3-year commercial agreement was signed with the 
U.S.A. establishing most-favoured-nation treatment in Customs 
duties 


U.S.A. 

July 21.—President Roosevelt announced that Admiral Leahy had 
been appointed chief of staff to himself as C.-in-C. 

The War Shipping Administration announced that shipping losses 
during the week beginning July 12 were the highest since the war 
began, and that sinkings of United Nations’ vessels ‘“‘greatly exceeded 
new construction”, It was announced that shipping space in future 
would be reserved for imports and exports essential to the war effort. 

President Roosevelt received Sir Earle Page and the Australian 
Minister. Sir Earle Page thanked the President for American help in 
men and munitions to strengthen the United Nations in the Pacific. 
A mass demonstration against Hitler’s atrocities was held in New 
York by Jewish societies, and President Roosevelt stated in a message 
that the American people would “‘hold the perpetrators of these crimes 
to strict accountability in the day of reckoning which will surely come’. 
A message from Mr. Churchill stated that retribution for these crimes 
was among the major purposes of the war. 

July 22.—President Roosevelt received M. Litvinov, 
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Commercial agreement with Uruguay. (See Uruguay.) 

The Government took over the Argentine oil tanker Victoria which 
was under repair in America after having been torpedoed. (The tanker 
was built in the U.S.A. and a clause in the building contract authorized 
the U.S.A. to take possession of the vessel on paying compensation.) 

July 23.—Mr. Hull, ina broadcast to the nation, stated that the war 
could only be won by seeking out and destroying the enemy, and not by 
maintaining solely a defensive attitude. ‘“‘We shall send all the aid we 
can to our gallant allies’, he said. ‘“‘We shall seek out our enemies and 
attack them at any and every point of the globe at which the destruc. 
tion of the Axis forces can be accomplished most effectively, most 
speedily, and most certainly”. After the previous war too many 
nations, including the U.S.A., tolerated or participated in attempts to 
advance their own interests at the expense of any system of collective 
security, and therefore growing cancers had been created within and 
among the nations, political suspicion, a race for armaments, economi 
nationalism, and economic depression. ‘This war began in 1931 when 
Japan invaded China and Hitler and the Japanese warlords by their 
acts and official declarations made it plain that the purpose of the 
Japanese is to conquer and dominate virtually one half of the world 
with one half of its population’, he said, “‘while Hitler’s purpose is 
first to conquer Continental Europe and then to seize the British Isles 
and, through control of the British Fleet, to dominate the Seven Seas” 
Events demonstrated that each of the Axis Powers was bent on 
unlimited conquest. As time went on, it became manifest that the 
U nited States and the whole western hemisphere were ultimate targets. 

“We and other free peoples are forced to fight because we ignored the 
simple but fundamental fact that the price of peace and the preserva- 
tion of right and freedom among the nations is the acceptance of 
international responsibilities’, he continued. The Atlantic Charter 
however, was the pledge of a system which would give every nation 
greater assurance of a stable peace. There must be international co- 
operative action in the future to set up mechanisms to ensure peace, to 
include the reduction of armaments to the minimum, and the estab- 
lishment of an international court of justice. It was clear that in the 
process of re-establishing order the United Nations must exercise 
surveillance over aggressor nations, and the length of such surveillance 
would depend upon the rapidity with which the peoples of German) 
Italy, and Japan gave proof that they had repudiated the ‘“‘monstrous 
philosophy of superior race and conquest by force’. Extreme national- 
ism had been one of the greatest of all obstacles to human progress in 
the past, and had also been a breeding ground for dictators. This must 
be eradicated, and also excessive trade barriers of all kinds must be 
reduced and practices which imposed injuries on others and diverted 
trade from its natural economic course must be avoided. National 
currencies must also be made more freely exchangeable for each othe 
at stable rates of exchange. There might be need for special trade 
arrangements and international agreements to handle difficult surplus 
problems and meet situations in special areas after the war, but when 
peace was reasonably assured a vast fund of resources would be released 
for each nation to meet the needs of progress, and enable its citizens t 
advance to higher standards of living. For the immediate present 
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however, the all-important issue was winning the war, and into that 
the utmost effort must be put until victory was won. 

The Naval Committee of the House of Representatives reported that 
naval ship construction had increased in the U.S.A. by 360 per cent 
over 1941, and an air arm had been developed ‘‘which will provide the 
U.S.A. with the strongest offensive force in naval history’’. 3,230 naval 
ships under the classifications combatant, auxiliary, patrol, and 
minecraft were building on June 30, compared with 697 in 1941, and 
during the fiscal year 1941 60 combatant vessels were completed, 12 
more than was expected. 

fhe Secretary of the Treasury asked the Senate Finance Committee 
to increase taxes by about $2,400,000,000, bringing them to a total of 
§8,700,000,000. ‘Our acceptance of sacrifice on the home front is the 
yardstick of our determination to win the war’’, he said. 


July 24.—A master lend-lease agreement was signed in Washington 
between the U.S.A. and Yugoslavia. 


July 25.—Mr. Nelson gave a report to the nation on the progress of 
production, and warned the American people against a too optimistic 
view simply because production increased each month. The war 
output for June, 1942 was nearly 3 times greater than that of November, 
1941, but it did not give a basis for undue optimism, and hegave a warning 
against the serious scarcity of some raw materials in the future. More 
than 1,500 tanks were manufactured in May, 1942; nearly 4,000 aircraft 
compared with 602 in June, 1940), more than 50,000 machine guns, 
55,000 sub-machine guns, and 2,000 guns (including anti-tank but 
excluding A.A. guns) were being manufactured a month. Tonnage of 
merchant shipping in the first 6 months of 1942 was 133 per cent higher 
than in the whole of 1941. Between 1939 and the first 6 months of 1942 
the proportion of the national income devoted to military needs 
increased from 2 to 36 per cent. 

Sir Robert Sinclair arrived in New York as the British representative 
on the new Anglo-American Production Resources Board. 


July 27.—The Senate unanimously adopted a resolution authorizing 
the Maritime Commission to sell or charter 2 merchant vessels to the 
Government of Eire for the transport of food supplies from the U.S.A. 
to Eire. 

July 28.—President Roosevelt told the press that one cause of the 
beef scarcity in the U.S.A. was that about 4 million men were now 
— arms, and all of them were eating more meat than they did in 
civil life, 

The State Department announced that arrangements had been 
concluded with the Central American countries concerned for the 
immediate construction, at the expense of the U.S.A., of a gravel 
highway between the southern frontier of Mexico and Panama. 

_July 29.—10 more enemy aliens were taken into custody in New 
York by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, including 2 Rumanians 
and | Hungarian. 

[he Navy Department announced that joint operations by naval 
units and Army aircraft in the Aleutian Islands had been placed under 
the unified operational command of a naval officer. 

July 30.—President Roosevelt received M. Litvinov. 
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July 31.—The 1937 trade agreement with the U.S.S.R. was renews 
in Washington. 

Aug. 1.—The Maritime Commission announced that U.S. shipyar 
completed 71 merchant ships of 790,300 dead-weight tons during Julj 
including 8 ships for Britain, totalling so far 229 vessels in 1942. 

Trade agreements with Brazil. (See Brazil.) 

Aug. 3.—Agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and log 
police arrested 87 ‘‘dangerous” aliens in New York, and others ; 
Philadelphia. 





U.S.S.R. 

July 23.—Swedish diplomatic representations ve bombs on Oeland 
(See Sweden.) 

July 30.—Pravda made an urgent appeal for an end to the retreaj 
in south Russia, calling on the Red Army to remember Stalin’s wor 
when Russia was invaded, that ‘‘the basic quality of our Soviet peopl 
must be courage, ignorance of fear in battle, and readiness to figh 
against the enemy of our native land. It is necessary that the highe 
qualities of the Bolshevik should become those of the millions of tly 
Red Army, our Fleet, and all the peoples of the Soviet Union”. 

July 31.—Trade agreement with U.S.A. renewed. (See U.S.A.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

July 24.—Signing of master lend-lease agreement with U.S: 
(See U.S.A.) 

July 30.—The Vice-Premier, speaking in London, said that Italia 
troops had shot 92 Slovenes in the Italian part of Slovenia during June 
and had burned 7 villages and shot 73 peasant farmers. 13,000 mei 
had been deported and put in concentration camps, another 5,000 had 
been imprisoned inside the country, 42 villages had been burned and 
410 hostages shot. From German-occupied Slovenia, 160,000 Slovenes 
had been deported to Germany, Poland, Servia, and Croatia, more 
than 1,000 hostages had been shot in Maribor and Bled, and 16 village 
had been burned and the inhabitants shot. 

July 31.—King Peter returned to London from the U.S.A. 

Aug. 1.—It was learned that the Italian military authorities hai 
offered to discontinue reprisals against “insurgents” if they returne 
to their homes and were ready to join an anti-Communist militi 
Partisans were reported to have cleared parts of the Ljubljana are 
of Italians, and to have achieved successes in Bosnia. 
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